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COMMENTARY 


The Rim of the Caribbean (continued). The island of Curagao still lives 
economically on the giant Shell refinery which occupies the heart of the island. 
The upheavals in the oil industry may endanger this source of income. Willemstad 
is the capital of the Netherlands West Indies, which since 1954 has been, together 
with Surinam and Holland, one of the three parts of the tripartite Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, in which the mother country reserves control of foreign affairs and 
defense. Even in these fields, consultation with the two American parts of the 
Kingdom is constitutionally required. There are still areas of controversy, as 
was evident when the Netherlands Government devalued the Dutch guilder without 
consultation. Whether consultation was required is not clear, since the Nether- 
lands Antilles and Surinam have their own guilder, which is worth twice as much 
as the Dutch guilder and fluctuates independently. The irritation caused by this 
issue was by no means as acute in Curacao as in Surinam, where there is a sensi- 
tive nationalism unparalleled in the Netherlands Antilles. 





Venezuela lies between Curagao and Surinam. It is understandable that 
Curagao should live in the shadow of the great Spanish-speaking republic, but it is 
more surprising that Surinam, which is separated from Venezuela by British Gui- 
ana, should be attuned to Venezuela and have no real interest in Brazil, which bor- 
ders Surinam to the south. Perhaps Surinam and the Spanish-speaking countries 
of South America are joined by a common fear of the growing Portuguese- speaking 
colossus. President Betancourt's three-hour state of the union address, which 
your editor listened to in the Venezuelan Congress, was a frank exposition of the 
year's events. While the immense courage and sanity of Betancourt in the face of 
murderous provocations by the agents of dictator Trujillo must arouse our admira- 
tion, the emotional chaos and the business crisis in Venezuela explain why the 
country finds it hard to exert the influence it once did over the Caribbean. Although 
President Betancourt has almost recovered from the attempt on his life, it is re- 
grettable that the U.S. press should have displayed so little interest in the heinous 
but unsuccessful plot of Trujillo's henchmen to commit the first assassination by 
remote control in history. 


Surinam is a rather backward version of its neighbor British Guiana. In both 
there is a Hindu majority in the countryside, with Negroes, whites, and Chinese 
prevalent in the capital. As its flag indicates, Surinam is happily melting these 
racial groups together; the younger generation intermarries freely and laughs at 
the racial and religious divisions of the older generation. However, the Surinam 
countryside is developing a population of Hindu farmers who own their land in fee 
simple, whereas in British Guiana most of the land is rented by the government in 
a socialist manner which has at least the advantages of avoiding the interminable 
entanglements which arise from land ownership. As a result of these different 
land policies, the Hindus of Surinam and those of British Guiana go their separate 
ways, without much intercommunication or mutual sympathy. 


The urban Negro and rural Hindu dichotomy of the population is evident in 
Trinidad, where the Negroes in general favor federation, which would link them 
with the Negro populations of other islands, while the Hindus fear federation, which 
would leave them in an even worse state of inferiority. Yet Trinidad, like Jamaica, 
regards the little islands, with their excess population, as a nuisance. They never 
seem to consider what the consequences would be if Great Britain (and the United 
States) adopted the policy implied in the calypso song "Little island, go home!" 
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The opportunistic nature of Caribbean politics was evident in the way that 
Trinidad Prime Minister Eric Williams suddenly dropped the Chaguaramas issue, 
which had been in the headlines for months. Once the United States had agreed to 
give back some of the lands granted under the bases agreement, the issue seemed 
to lose its political value. Presumably some deal between Williams and the fed- 
eral government resulted in this sudden taciturnity, although it is possible that the 
Trinidad premier realized that if he continued his campaign there would be more 
support for the position that Trinidad is not the natural center of the West Indies 
Federation and that the lovely little island of Antigua should once more be consid- 
ered as a possible site for the federal capital. 


In general the population of the Windward and Leeward Islands seems to 
favor federation, which would make it easier to go to Trinidad; migration is about 
the only link between the islands. However, Jamaica is a different story. Con- 
versations there with the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker made it 
clear without a doubt that only a minority favored federation with an archipelago 
distant from Jamaica, and whose biggest island, Trinidad, is in size and popula- 
tion only half as important as Jamaica. However, Premier Norman Manley seems 
to have political ambitions which lead him to favor federation, and a plebiscite 
conducted under his government's auspices might produce a majority in favor of 
federation. A federation with Port of Spain as the capital would make sense only 
if British Guiana joined. This is not impossible, but the federation will remain 
even more unreal than the ODECA union of Central American states, which at 
least have a geographical unity. 


While the British Government is following the policy of transforming the 
British Caribbean territories into a sovereign state or states, which may if they 
choose remain within the Commonwealth, and while the Netherlands Government 
is granting its American territories semi-sovereignty, the French Government is 
adhering to the fiction which has served it so ill in North Africa and to which the 
Portuguese Government is still cleaving so desperately in Angola and Mozambique, 
namely that of regarding four overseas territories (Guadeloupe, Martinique and 
French Guiana in the Americas and La Réunion in the Indian Ocean) as integral 
departments of France. At first this policy seems dangerous and indeed absurd. 
However, several factors must not be overlooked. In the French territories, as 
in the British and Dutch "colonies," there is a freedom of speech and of the press 
which is unparalleled in the so-called independent republics. In the French, Brit- 
ish, and Dutch "'colonies,"' there is an impressive educational effort which sur- 
passes anything in the neighboring independent territories. Under the centralized 
French policies, young Negroes go to France for university studies or for their 
military service, and they return with a cosmopolitan outlook which life in a small 
island cannot produce. If Guadeloupe and Martinique became independent, which 
only a minority of the population seems to want, those islands would be even more 
pathetic than Haiti. 


Given the lack of cohesion between the islands and their different status, the 
Caribbean Organization, which now has its headquarters in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
seems to have little viability. Being located in a U.S. territory, it is widely re- 
garded as a tool of American imperialism, a stain which is hard to erase in the 
unreasonable world of today. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Political Prisoners. The furor over the treatment of political prisoners in 
Spain continued. U.S. lawyer Albert L. Colloms (HAR, XIII: 767; XIV: 106-7), who 
had charged that there were at least 6,000 political prisoners in Spanish jails, of- 
fered to go to Madrid at his own expense if the Spanish Government would allow him 
to visit prisons and talk to some of the inmates. Colloms challenged the Spanish 
Ambassador in Washington, Mariano de Yturralde y Orbegoso, to renew the permis- 
sion Colloms had been granted but had not used when a commission of international 
lawyers visited Spain in November 1960 (HAR, XIII: 856). Colloms, who was to be 
in Paris on March 25-26 for the "Conference of Western Europe for the Granting of 
Amnesty to Spanish Political Prisoners and Exiles,'' offered to enlist one of the in- 
fluential figures sponsoring the conference to go with him to Spain and then bring a 
complete report to the meeting. However, the permission to enter the prisons was 
apparently not renewed. 





The amnesty conference provoked varying reactions. Conservatives and 
Liberals were among the backers, but the sponsors also included leading Commu- 
nists, such as Maurice Thorez, head of the Communist Party of France. Official 
Communist Party newspapers and Radio Espafia Independiente, the Spanish-language 
station broadcasting from Prague, played up the meeting. This enabled the Spanish 
Government to charge that the congress was an international plot instigated by the 
Communists to discredit Spain and that the Communists were “hardly morally qual- 
ified" to clamor for the release of political prisoners. The government charged 
also that non-Communists had been tricked into participating and were thus serv- 
ing as a smokescreen. It was particularly disappointed that President Charles de 
Gaulle was permitting anti- Franco agitation to continue in France, since Spain had 
prevented French Algerian "ultras" from interfering with de Gaulle's peace efforts 
in Algeria. Pierre Lagaillarde, General Raoul Salan, and a few others had been 
granted political asylum in Spain, but Spanish authorities were not allowing them 
to go from Spain to Algeria, where they might sabotage the attempts to initiate 
peace talks between the French and the Algerian rebels. The Spanish Government 
seemed to feel that France should return the favor by restraining attempts on its 
soil to discredit Spain. 


Some opponents of Spanish dictator Francisco Franco also criticized the 
Communist sponsorship of the congress, but finally decided to give moral support 
to it because they were in favor of any effort that could lead to an amnesty and felt 
that anti-totalitarians must prevent the Communists from taking over. The New 
York Times published a letter signed by Salvador de Madariaga, Francisco Garcfa 
Lorca (brother of the famous poet), Federico de Onfs, Angel del Rfo, José Ferra- 
ter Mora, Francisco Ayala, Vicente Llorens, Joaquin Mauria, and Eugenio Granell, 
protesting the Communist support of the congress and rejecting the idea of an am- 
nesty since ''neither the political prisoners nor the exiles have committed any 
crime for which they are to be pardoned." 





Albert Uriarte, general secretary of the Confederated Spanish Societies of 
the United States, also wrote to the New York Times requesting that the Franco 
regime permit a committee of distinguished citizens from the United States to en- 
ter Spain and talk to prisoners without any restrictions and with a written guaran- 
tee that there would be no reprisals against the prisoners for talking freely to the 
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Americans. He suggested that the committee also be allowed to interview officials 
and other members of the Barcelona Bar Association, as well as former prisoners. 


Trial of Intellectuals. The trial of eight Spanish intellectuals accused of 
various allegedly subversive activities against the Franco regime (HAR, XIII: 767) 
finally took place. The defendants included Dionisio Ridruejo, former Falange 
chief and now leader of the clandestine Partido Social de Acci6n Democr§Atica; En- 
rique Tierno Galvan, former professor of political law at the University of Sala- 
manca; Francisco Herrera Oria, brother of the Bishop of M4laga; Fernando Baeza, 
son of a former Spanish Ambassador during the Republic; and Antonio Menchaca 
Careaga, Bilbao industrialist. All were accused of distributing illegal propaganda, 
inciting the Armed Forces to rebellion, trying to form a political party, and meet- 
ing in Paris in 1956 with the Republican government-in-exile. Most of the accused 
were of moderate political tendencies with monarchist leanings. Seven were ac- 
quitted; the eighth, Menchaca Careaga, was sentenced to one year's imprisonment 
and fined 25,000 pesetas ($417). It was expected that his sentence would fall within 
the amnesty conditions decreed by the Ministry of Justice in November 1958 to mark 
the coronation of Pope John XXIII. 





Some foreign correspondents felt that the trial marked a new stage in the evo- 
lution of the regime, since the right to meet with exiles had been legally recognized, 
and for the first time lawyers had been able to proclaim publicly that Spaniards pre- 
occupied with the future had acted as patriots. One of the defense lawyers had even 
stated that the sections of the Penal Code dealing with the security of the country 
contained residues of Nazi ideology. The campaign abroad demanding amnesty for 
Spanish political prisoners was also considered to have influenced the court's leni- 
ency toward the prisoners. 


Cooperation with Portugal. Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando Marfa Cas- 
tiella made a three-day visit to Lisbon to consult officials of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment, including President Américo Tom4s, Premier Antofiio de Oliveira Sala- 
zar, and Foreign Minister Marcello Mathias. Informed sources reported that the 
object of the meeting was to discuss the attitude that should be taken toward cooper- 
ation with the Western powers. The Spanish Government had been deeply concerned 
over the handling of the "Santa Maria" incident in February by the United States and 
Great Britain (HAR, XIV: 107). In addition, on March 16 in the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil, the United States had voted in favor of U.N. intervention in the Portuguese ter- — 
ritory of Angola (see PORTUGAL). Castiella made his trip on the day after the vote. 


The Spanish- Portuguese alliance required that the two countries consult each other 
on matters of common importance. 





Moroccan Claims to the Spanish Sahara. On March 21, King Hassan II of 
Morocco turned over 11 oil technicians to diplomatic representatives of the United 
States, Spain, France, and Britain. They had been kidnapped earlier in the Span- 
ish Sahara, a territory claimed by Morocco. King Hassan said the technicians 
had been captured by "Moroccan subjects struggling to free themselves from for- 
eign domination" and had been rescued by a Moroccan Army patrol. The technicians, 
three Americans, two Canadians, one Frenchman, and five Spaniards, insisted that 
they had been captured by Moroccan soldiers who had picked them up in army trucks 
in Spanish territory after firing on them. The men, all unarmed, were employed by 
the Union Oil Company and were engaged in exploration projects 18 miles from the 
Moroccan border. The raid was apparently part of continued Moroccan efforts to 
win control of the Spanish Sahara, which lies between Morocco and Mauritania on 
the African coast. Spain denounced the seizures as an act of aggression, warned 
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that it would respond "adequately" to any future attacks, and complained to the 
United Nations of an impending Moroccan "offensive'' against Spanish territory. 


The release of the technicians followed a Spanish troop build-up along the 
southern frontier of Morocco. Sources close to the Spanish Government said that 
Moroccan tribesmen armed by Moroccan authorities also were massing along the 
border "with the intention of invading" the Spanish Sahara. About a thousand 
paratroopers were being airlifted from Getafe military airport north of Madrid to 
Aitn, capital of the Spanish Sahara. The New York Times reported that the 
Canary Islands had been reinforced so heavily in the past three months that they 
looked like an Army camp. Garrisons in the Algeciras region of southern Spain 
had also been strengthened. 





Criticism of the United States. U.S. Ambassador in Madrid John Davis 
Lodge protested to the Spanish Government about "disparaging and inaccurate" 
references to the American aid program made at Spain's first National Syndical 
Congress. Semiofficial publications given to the six hundred delegates and offi- 
cials attending the congress downgraded the U.S. ten-year effort to help the Span- 
ish economy. One of the publications complained that while a "rain of dollars" 
had descended on other countries, Spain had been left out. Another said, "While 
the rest of Europe was getting Marshall Plan aid, Spain received no aid whatso- 
ever. The economic well-being Spain is enjoying today was attained only through 
the efforts of the Spanish people."' In a communication addressed to Foreign Min- 
ister Castiella, Ambassador Lodge asked that the misconceptions propagated by 
the offending publications be corrected in the interest of avoiding misunderstand- 
ings. U.S. economic assistance to Spain had exceeded $1,000 million, not includ- 
ing military aid in materiel and instruction given to Spain since 1953. About 50% 
of this consisted of outright gifts. 





While Generalissimo Francisco Franco was presiding over the closing cere- 
monies of the Syndical Congress, an anti-American demonstration took place in 
downtown Madrid. A small group of Spaniards shouted "Down with the United 
States,'' "Yankees go home," and 'We already have enough Gibraltars," a ref- 
erence to the British crown colony and to the American bases on Spanish soil. The 
agitators escaped before the police arrived. 


Jobs inGermany. It was reported inthe Journal of Commerce that about 
2,500 Spanish workers a month were taking part in the "gold rush" from Europe's 
agricultural nations to seek the well-paid jobs offered by West German industry. 
The peak of this demand for immigrant laborers came at a time when the Spanish 
stabilization plan of July 1959 was causing unemployment. Moreover, the abolition 
of overtime and production bonuses in many plants in Spain was forcing all-round 
cuts in take-home pay. The Spanish Government was pleased to have the German 
"escape valve'' opened to siphon off surplus labor. Also, it was felt that most of 
the emigrating workers would return with the advantage of improved technical 
training as a result of their experience. About 25,000 Spanish workers residing 
in West Germany were earning two or tiree times as much as they would normally 
earn inSpain. The Spanish Government was keeping a sharp eye on the emigration, 
however, since an excessive reduction of Spain's small force of skilled workers 
would threaten the country's own economic future (HAR, XIII: 671). 





Loan to Steel Industry. The Export-Import Bank announced the authoriza- 
tion of a $13 million loan to the Empresa Nacional Siderfrgica (ENSIDESA) of 
Madrid for the purchase of U.S. steel-producing equipment. The credit was to 
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assist ENSIDESA in outfitting its large integrated iron and steel plant at Avilés, 
in northern Spain, with cold rolling equipment, which would be in operation by 
late 1963. The Export-Import Bank credit was to be repayable over a period of 
ten years beginning in 1964. 


Development Survey. At the request of the Spanish Government, the World 
Bank sent a mission to Spain to assist in working out a basis for a long-term eco- 
nomic development program. Sir Hugh Ellis Rees, former chairman of the Organ- 
ization of European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), was in charge of the mission, 
which also included 16 economists and advisers on agriculture, irrigation, elec- 
tric power, transportation, industry, urban development, public finance and bud- 
get, tourism, and maritime shipping. 





Correction: The Confederaci6n Nacional del Trabajo (CNT) is not a Com- 
munist organization as was reported earlier (HAR, XIV: 105) but an anarchist 
group organized both outside and within Spain. The strongest political influence 
within it is that of the Federaci6n Anarquista Ibérica (FAI), although in Catalonia 
it is also somewhat influenced by the Moviment Socialista de Catalunya, also a 
bitterly anti-Communist group. 


PORTUGAL 


End of Popular Presidential Vote. Ever since the disruptive presidential 
campaign of 1958 when opposition candidate Humberto Delgado won 24% of the 
vote against the regime's favorite, Admiral Américo Tomas (HAR, XI: 300), ob- 
servers of the Portuguese scene had expected the passage of a new law regulating 
presidential elections. On March 23 the government fulfilled expectations by pub- 
lishing a decree radically altering the existing regulations. In the future, the 
President would not be chosen by direct vote, as in the past, but by an electoral 
college. This would be composed of the members of the National Assembly and 
Corporative Chamber, as well as representatives of the municipalities in all the 
districts or provinces at home and overseas. The names of candidates would be 
presented to the Supreme Court five days before the election. To be elected, a 
candidate would be required to win at least two-thirds of the electoral college's 
votes. With this new law in force, Prime Minister Anténio de Oliveira Salazar 
evidently hoped to ensure the election of his choice for President in 1962 with a 
minimum of controversy. The voice of the opposition might ring out again as in 
1958, but the President-to-be would not need to worry. 





U.S. About-Face on Angola. Late in the afternoon of March 15, while many 
diplomats were packing their briefcases and preparing to leave the United Nations 
building for the day, members of the Security Council prepared to take up the last 
question on their agenda: a resolution calling for a U.N. inquiry into the disorders 
that had taken place in February in Portugal's African province of Angola (HAR, 
XIV: 109). No decision was expected on the motion, which had been introduced by 
Liberia and sponsored by Ceylon and the United Arab Republic. Members of the 
Western majority on the Council (Britain, France, Turkey, Nationalist China, Chile, 
and Ecuador), true to precedent, supported the position of Portugal: that the United 
Nations had "no jurisdiction" to investigate the domestic affairs of a member nation. 
There was no reason for special interest when U.S. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 
rose to speak, but what he said was sufficiently surprising to overshadow the busi- 
ness at hand. Beginning with "I regret to find myself in disagreement, '' Stevenson 
went on to quote the classic creed of Thomas Jefferson. With quiet firmness he de- 
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clared that the United States would be remiss as a "friend of Portugal" if it did 
not stress that step-by-step planning in the Portuguese territories must be accel- 
erated for the political, social, and economic advancement of all the inhabitants 
toward full self-determination. "The best course of action for Portugal and the 
best course of action to promote the interests of the people of Portuguese terri- 
tories,"' he said, "seems to be through cooperation with the United Nations. 


Following Stevenson's address, Russia, as expected, voted for the resolu- 
tion, but it failed to pass, with six abstentions against the five positive votes. 
Although Stevenson ended his speech by stating the hope that it would be taken "in 
the friendly spirit in which it was meant," his temperance went unappreciated not 
only by Portugal, but by many representatives of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO) and an appreciable number of U.S. statesmen as well. The general 
attitude of these critics appeared to be that, while the U.S. position might be justi- 
fied, initial circulation of the new attitude through private diplomatic channels 
would have been less injurious to the Western alliance. It was also charged that 
this major shift in U.S. foreign policy had been decided in haste and without due 
consideration. This was denied by Secretary of State Dean Rusk, who said the 
departure from the former administration's policies on colonialism had received 
the sanction of the State Department and of President Kennedy himself. Those 
who hailed the new U.S. stand apparently agreed with Stevenson that the recent 
bloodshed in Angola could "result in disorders which will indeed pose a threat to 
international peace and security.'' These supporters praised the United States for 
considering the situation as an independent issue and felt that the move would in no 
way weaken U.S. loyalty to NATO. While neither London nor Paris spoke out vig- 


orously, it was felt that they would not be disposed to sympathize greatly with Por- 
tugal. France was still struggling with the agonizing problems of negotiating in- 
dependence for Algeria, and the British Commonwealth had separated itself from 
the Union of South Africa rather than condone the racial policy of apartheid. 


A week after the Security Council resolution failed, the General Assembly 
voted 79 to 2 in favor of debating the Angola question. The two negative votes 
were cast by Spain and the Union of South Africa. Before the vote was declared, 
Vasco Vieira Garin, chief Portuguese delegate, scorned the "supposedly friendly 
countries which have attempted to captivate the good graces of the new majority in 
this organization.'' He ended by declaring, "In the name of justice and right, my 
delegation will not take part at any time in any consideration or debate on this item. 
We are leaving the proceedings at once." Although Vieira Garin did indeed walk 
out, it was clear from his statements that he would be available for the discussion 
of other issues. Claiming that his government would reserve its position on any 
resolution adopted regarding Angola, he contended that debate on it would be in 
violation of the U.N. Charter and referred to Article 2, Paragraph 7, which states 
that "nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state." 


Repercussions in Angola and Portugal. While the Security Council in New 
York took up the question of investigating the February outbreaks of violence in 
Angola, new incidents occurred in the north of the province. Apparently timing 
their attacks to coincide with the U.N. debate, large groups of African rebels 
swarmed through the Angola-Congo border area, descending with horrifying sud- 
denness on plantations and planters' homes, slashing and killing men, women, and 
children alike. According to first reports in the Lisbon evening newspaper O Sé- 
culo, the attacks were staged at dawn on March 15 and 16 along the 500-mile-long 
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border between the villages of Maquela do Zambo and Sdo Salvador and as far into 
the interior as Vila Carmona, Uige Puri, Quitexe, Quibayi, and Nabuagongo. The 
rebels also raided trading posts and frontier stations, massacring settlers, burn- 
ing homes, and destroying roads and bridges in their wake. Soldiers and para- 
troopers who were rushed to the scene were faced with the difficult job of combing 
the dense, rain-drenched forests in search of rebel hide-outs, where, according 
to the Portuguese press agency Lusit4nia, numbers of women and children were 
being held as hostages. As the fighting raged on and the death toll rose to over 
200 Europeans and uncounted African-Angolans, an estimated 3,500 Portuguese 
settlers fled to Angola's capital city of Luanda. The same planes that rushed in 
troops returned loaded with terrified refugees. Seeking passage to Portugal, they 
besieged airlines and shipping companies and formed lines outside the city's banks, 
waiting to withdraw their money. To the few who had chosen to remain, the Portu- 
guese Army issued submachine guns and orders to spend the nights grouped togeth- 
er at strong points. 


According to Portuguese sources, the terrorists appeared to be mostly mem- 
bers of the Bakongo tribe, which is scattered throughout the Congo and northern 
Angola. Officials claimed that some of the raiders spoke neither Portuguese nor 
the local Kibundo dialect. They blamed the agitation on outside aggressors sent in 
by the Communists and on the left-wing opposition organization Uniio das Popula- 
cgSes Angolanas (UPA), headed by Roberto Holden, also known as José Guilmore. 
Speaking to newsmen in New York, Holden, an exiled African-Angolan who operated 
out of Leopoldville, deplored the ''extreme violence" of the attacks. While he ad- 
mitted that some members of the UPA had been involved, he denied that they were 
acting under party orders. As for the rebellion being of a Mau-Mau nature as in 
the Kenya tribal uprising, Holden declared there was no truth in this contention of 
the Portuguese Government. Instead, he said, the Angolans were protesting against 
Portuguese labor methods and against a 25% drop in coffee prices in the Congo dis- 
trict, which had caused widespread distress among the Bakongos in the last 18 
months. Holden also denied the charge that he was a Communist. "I am," hesaid, 
"a revolutionary only because a Christian who remains silent before a crime be- 
comes a partner in that crime."' He referred to the Portuguese law which decrees 
that all indigenas--unassimilated Africans (HAR, XIV: 111)--who cannot prove 
gainful employment must serve as contract laborers for either Portuguese employ- 
ers or on public works projects. He warned that there would be more and worse 
trouble unless the Portuguese "make clear their intention to abolish forced labor 
and initiate steps to grant the African equal treatment." (In this connection, the 
government of Ghana filed a complaint with the U.N. International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO) in Geneva early in the month. It said that it was not satisfied that 
Portugal was complying with its 1957 agreement with the ILO to put an end to 
forced labor in the territories.) 


By March 20, it had been decided that the Portuguese Army, estimated at 
about 7,000 white and African troops, should take over full responsibility for pub- 
lic security in Angola's three northernmost provinces. Military units moved into 
position to seal off the strife-torn areas, but spot raids continued in spite of the 
armed defense operations. A Portuguese fighter plane on a strafing mission 
swooped down on a group of 200 men spotted in a clearing but was so badly machine- 
gunned that it barely got back to base. Incidents of this kind made it clear that the 
rebellion was armed and organized. In spite of the fact that Western newsmen 
were being kept under surveillance and their cables censored, reports indicated 
that the anguish in Angola had only begun. Portuguese officials themselves had 
made it clear that military suppression of rebel activity would require much time 
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and effort, even if the rebel forces were unarmed. A high-ranking Army officer 
explained that it was virtually impossible to close the vast northern border with 
the Congo. Furthermore, officials recognized that the rebels had a distinct ad- 
vantage over the newly-summoned Portuguese troops, who were as yet unaccus- 
tomed to jungle combat. The rebels, they reported, were in ideal terrain for 
guerrilla warfare; they were living off the land, were communicating among them- 
selves by African drum signals, and were obviously led by men skilled in the tech- 
niques of guerrilla fighting. 


The Lusitania news agency and the Jornal de Comércio of Luanda, as well 
as government-controlled newspapers in Lisbon, announced that Angola was "calm" 
at the end of March, despite conflicting reports from outside sources, such as those 
of Benjamin Welles, special correspondent of the New York Times, who had cov- 
ered the situation from Luanda for the past months. The Diario Popular of Lisbon 
described the Army's "mopping-up" operations as successful and said that many 
of the "black foreign invaders" had been arrested. Fifteen opponents of the Sala- 
zar regime were reported arrested in a round-up of suspects in the Azores, "many 
others" in Lisbon, and, according to the London Observer, literally hundreds in 
Angola, including 15 Luanda high school students. 














By far the most conspicuous prisoner was the distinguished mulatto church- 
man, Monsignor Manuel J. Mendes das Neves, Roman Catholic vicar general of 
Angola. Presumably, his principal crime was his outspoken sermons advocating 
African rights. Second in the ranks of the church hierarchy in Angola, where Ca- 
tholicism has the prestige and power of a state religion, the vicar general was 
extremely popular with his congregation and was well known throughout the Catholic 
world--so well known, in fact, that a few years earlier he had expected to be made 
an archbishop and to become the first African cardinal. Archbishop Laurien of 
Tanganyika had been elevated instead because the Portuguese Government, fearful 
of the force of Mendes das Neves' criticism of Salazar, so his followers believed, 
had used its influence in the Vatican to block the appointment. The Washington 
Post published a story, gleaned from what it claimed were "reliable sources," 
that the 70-year-old prelate had been seized in the cathedral by the Polfcia Inter- 
nacional de Defesa do Estado (PIDE) and spirited off to the military prison, where 
he was brutally beaten. According to the same newspaper, the Portuguese author- 
ities regarded him as the coordinator behind the non-Communist nationalist activ- 
ities in the northern third of Angola. 





During the turmoil overseas, anti-U.S. sentiment mounted in Portugal. The 
Portuguese newspapers continued to denounce the United States for voting with the 
Soviet Union in the United Nations on the investigation resolution. The Diario da 
Manha charged that the "American pressure is one of the leading factors in the 
abandoning of Africa to appease Russia. Are we now going to see Europe itself 
abandoned by America?" it asked. Comparing the U.S. vote to the appeasement 
of Hitler at Munich before World War II, O Século commented, "Munich was not 
so long ago, and the United States should remember it still better than we do." A 
senior government official protested, 'We can protect ourselves from our enemies, 
but who is going to protect us from friends like you who attack us in the United Na- 
tions when our hands are full?" 


On March 28, a band of some 2,000 Portuguese marched to the U.S. Embassy 
in Lisbon and staged a destructive demonstration, smashing windows and inking the 
stucco fagade of the building. Encouraged by loudspeaker trucks and undetered by 
the police (who, when U.S. Ambassador C. Burke Elbrick appealed to them for 





protection in advance of the riot, had informed him they would be powerless to 
stop it), the mob booed and hissed for two hours. They flaunted banners reading 
"Liberate Hungary First,'' "Down with America," 'Down with the U.N." and 
screamed "Remember Little Rock" and "Leave Angola and the Azores to Us!" 
(The frequently-expressed cry of ''Get out of the Azores"' worried some U.S. of- 
ficials, inasmuch as the U.S. Air Force maintains what is considered a vital base 
on one of the mid-Atlantic islands.) In Luanda, U.S. Consul William Gibson was 
exposed to a similar demonstration, which resulted in his car's being dumped 
into the harbor. As in Lisbon, police action was tardy and desultory. The police 
force of Luanda, noted for its promptness, failed to show up for fully 45 minutes 
following the consul's call for help. 


Administrative Changes: Too Little - Too Late? Sweeping constitutional 
alterations were reported in preparation for Portugal's two largest African terri- 
tories, Angola and Mozambique, as a result of the repeated disorders which had 
recently shaken them. Word was received from Lisbon that the changes might 
take effect within a few weeks, but no precise date was set. Evidently convinced 
that he must reform his overseas policies quickly and in an orderly fashion lest 
they become reformed through violence, Salazar announced a plan to grant wide 
economic and administrative autonomy to the territories. Under the proposed re- 
forms, each would have a resident Minister of Cabinet rank instead of a governor 
general controlled by Lisbon, as at present. Lisbon would retain responsibility 
for the defense and foreign relations of the two territories, but both would be 
guided toward eventual self-rule. 





Doubt was expressed by Western observers as to the extent of the autonomous 
measures and the people to whom they would be extended. Should they apply to the 


total population of Angola and Mozambique, they would affect some 10 million peo- 
ple. However, if they should apply only to the 300,000 whites, as Newsweek maga- 
zine suggested, the remaining population of restless Africans would be dangerously 
ignored. 


Courtship of Investors, and Results. Portugal's second five-year plan (1959- 
1964) appeared to include further moves toward ending the country's political and 
economic isolation, in force since Salazar assumed full control of the government 
in 1932. Already a member of the European Free Trade Association (EFTA), the 
International Monetary Fund, and the World Bank, Portugal was currently negoti- 
ating to join the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). In the hope of 
finding Western political protection for its overseas territories and augmenting 
colonial production, Salazar had begun to reverse his policy of opposing foreign in- 
vestment in the Ultramar. Recent investments by West Germany and Japan were 
extensive and brought with them much-needed foreign managerial skills. West 
Germany was financing the construction of a railroad and other facilities to handle 
manganese and iron ore in Angola, where the present amount of foreign investment 
was estimated at $42.5 million. This figure promised to grow with the commence- 
ment of oil prospecting there and in Mozambique. Japan had growing interests in 
the iron ore deposits of Goa, Portuguese India, and in the enlargement of the port 
of Mormugio, which handles iron ore exports from the enclaves (HAR, XIV: 112). 





Recent reports stated that 27% of peninsular Portugal's exports went to its 
overseas territories and 23% of those to Portuguese Africa. Roughly 15% of all 
Portuguese imports were derived from the territories, again mainly from Africa. 
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In 1960, because of a continuing decline in its principal exports (coffee and 
fish meal) and an unanticipated surge of imports, Angola recorded an unfavorable 
balance of trade for the fourth consecutive year. Its foreign exchange reserves 
had reached an all-time low as of January 1, 1961, but some improvement was 
registered in the February figures. The payments balance for Portugal itself 
showed a deficit of 15% for 1960. 


Correction: V.J. Deponte was incorrectly identified as a columnist for the 
Jornal Portugués (HAR, XIV: 111). He is associated with the Diario de Noticias, 
published in New Bedford, Massachusetts. 











MEXICO 


Growing Interest in July Congressional Elections. With elections for repre- 
sentatives to the Chamber of Deputies coming up on the first Sunday in July, the 
Mexican voters began a last-minute rush to register before the April 30 deadline. 
A check by Andrés Landa Pifia, director of the national registry of voters Registro 
Nacional de Electores (RNE), revealed that although approximately 11 million 
Mexican citizens were qualified to vote, only 2,226,896 had registered by the end 
of March. Registration had picked up considerably, however, during recent weeks, 
and thousands of persons had been registering at the various district offices of the 
RNE. 





The government party Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) was ex- 
pected to fill most of the 178 seats in the Chamber of Deputies with its own candi- 
dates, chosen by party officials from the various states of Mexico. In the election 
held on July 6, 1958 (HAR, XI: 424-25), all of the 60 Senators elected had been 
from the PRI. Of the 162 seats in the Chamber of Deputies, 152 were filled with 
PRI members; the other ten had gone to the opposition parties. All the governors 
of the 29 states of Mexico were members of the PRI. Of the nation's 2,800 munic- 
ipalities, only three were administered by persons other than PRI members. The 
PRI had set forth 27 qualifications which an aspirant must fill before he could be 
considered as a PRI candidate, including the need to have the written support of at 
least 1,000 PRI members from his home district. Registration for preliminary 
candidates was closed on March 25, and district conventions were to be held on 
April 8. 


At the 64th national meeting of the government labor organization Confede- 
raci6én de Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM), which generally cooperated with the 
PRI, CTM president Fidel VelA4zquez praised the aims of the labor union and the 
advance it had made for Mexican labor. VelAzquez strongly criticized the anti- 
administration Partido Acci6n Nacional (PAN) and the pro-Catholic Partido Sinar- 
quista for their attacks on the political activities of the CTM. The PAN had long 
argued that labor groups should be free from politics and had accused both the 
CTM and the PRI of completely ignoring the voices of independent citizens. PAN 
officials were holding conventions throughout Mexico and designating congressional 
candidates in the various districts. It was apparent, however, that they could win 
only a handful of the 178 seats. 


PAN was the only significant opposition to the PRI, and its voice was barely 
discernible. The new labor union Central Nacional de Trabajadores (CNT) reiter- 
ated its decision to stay out of politics entirely and to concentrate on advancing the 
cause of labor. The middle-of-the-road Federaci6én Obrera Revolucionaria (FOR) 
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registered three persons in the second precinct of the Federal District. A mildly 
anti-government group, the Partido Auténtico de la Revoluci6n Mexicana (PARM), 
supported a few candidates for the Chamber of Deputies and for the governorships 
of three or four states. 


Telephone Strike. On March 6, after several days of fruitless talks with 
representatives of Teléfonos de México, officials of the telephone workers' union 
Sindicato de Telefonistas deposited a strike petition with the federal conciliation 
and arbitration board, charging "severe contract violations" by the company. 
Secretary of Labor Salom6n Gonz4lez Blanco was informed that noon of March 22 
had been set as the time for the strike if negotiations proved unsatisfactory. As 
a result of the mediation efforts of Gonz4lez Blanco, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Julio Santoscoy, and representatives of the company and the labor union, agree- 
ment was reached before the deadline on all but six of the 52 points in dispute. 
Clause nine, which dealt with the contracting of outside workers, or terceros, for 
difficult types of special work, seemed to be the most controversial point. A 
four-hour extension of the deadline proved insufficient to resolve the differences, 
and the work stoppage began at 4:00 p.m. By midnight, however, an agreement 
was reached, and telephone service was renewed at 1:00 a.m. The strike had 
involved some 6,700 telephone workers. 





At a meeting of workers and officials of Teléfonos de México on the day of 
the strike settlement, board chairman Carlos Trouyet praised the settlement and 
added that the company would pay 50 million pesos ($4,480,000) in 1960 dividends 
to its approximately 100,000 shareholders, who owned 50% of the capital. He also 
announced that the company would spend 300 million pesos ($24 million) to extend 
and improve its installations. 


Latin American Peace Conference. The Latin American Conference for 
National Sovereignty, Economic Emancipation, and Peace (HAR, XIV: 114) was 
held in Mexico City March 3-8 (see INTERNATIONAL). The outstanding person- 
ality at the meeting was its host, former Mexican President LAzaro Cardenas. 

The main purpose of the meeting was to encourage the collective solidarity of 
Latin America behind Cuba. Attending the sessions were such Communist sym- 
pathizers as Sara Goldenberg of Argentina, a leading Communist worker in Latin 
America; Vilma Espfn de Castro, wife of Fidel Castro's brother Ral; Holland 
Roberts, a former professor of education at Stanford and Columbia universities; 
and Frederick Vanderbilt Field, a millionaire refugee from U.S. House and Senate 
investigations on Communism. These well-known persons, along with some 250 
delegates and about 2,000 sympathizers, crowded into the small hall which the or- 
ganizers were able to rent. C4Ardenas and the members of the arrangements com- 
mittee were indignant because of the silence of newspapers, magazines, and radio 
stations concerning the meeting. Harold Lavine, Latin American reporter for 
Newsweek magazine, stated that government officials had called in leading news- 
paper editors one by one before the convention to explain that by giving the meeting 
publicity they would simply be playing into the hands of the Communists. The rais- 
ing of this wall of silence brought criticism from the leftist and pro-Cuban maga- 
zines Siempre and Politica, as well as from Cardenas. 





Ironically, at the same time that Cardenas was welcoming delegates to the 
Latin American peace conference and fighting the publicity boycott, President 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos was welcoming delegates to an Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation (IAPA) conference which was convening in Acapulco. The expressed pur- 
pose of the meeting was to promote "better understanding between the peoples of 
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the Americas through the medium of a free press.'' CArdenas planned to send a 
protest to the IAPA officers condemning the Mexican Government's restrictions 
on the press. 


Mexico Cool to Cuban Claims. José Pardo Llada, Fidel Castro's chief of 
radio propaganda, fled into exile in Mexico late in March. He was presumably en 
route to Brazil and Spain on government business when he decided to leave the 
Castro camp.(see CUBA). The anti-U.S. radio and TV commentator claimed that 
he was weary of Communism in Cuba and tired of being shot at; he said he real- 
ized that the Castro regime was nearing its end. 





Pardo Llada took refuge in Mexico City with the help of one of the Cuban 
exile organizations, the Frente Revolucionario Democrfatico. He denied that he 
had any connections with the Cuban Communists, but he asserted that he did have 
nationalistic feelings and that his ideology was socialistic. Cuban Ambassador to 
Mexico José Antonio Portuondo took a somewhat dim view of the deserter; after 
describing Pardo Llada's dubious activities during the Cuban Revolution, he im- 
plied that the Revolution would be purer and more powerful after it was rid of 
"strange bodies and cancerous growths" which only weakened it from within. 
Pardo Llada later stated emphatically before Mexican and foreign newspapermen 
that Fidel Castro was a Communist and that it was just a matter of time until the 
government would fall. He characterized Ambassador Portuondo as "cowardly 
and self- seeking." 


Castro's enthusiastic claim that Mexican farmers were ready to go into the 
mountains and take up arms in defense of the Cuban Revolution unleashed resent- 
ment in Mexico among some of the farmers, farm organizations, and newspapers. 
Secretary Emilio ZebadGa of the farm group Confederaci6én Nacional Campesina 
(CNC) affirmed that Castro was completely wrong and had made bold statements 
without substantiation. Leaders of another workers' group, the Liga Revoluciona- 
ria de Obreros y Campesinos (LROC), and similar organizations upheld the CNC 
and ridiculed Castro's assertions. The conservative newspaper Excelsior and 
the strongly Catholic Atisbos also protested the claims. Many Mexicans who 
were sympathetic toward the original principles of the Cuban Revolution still re- 
frained from aligning themselves with Castro or with Communist activities in Cuba. 


Cautious Reaction to Kennedy's Program for Latin America. President 
Kennedy's warning to the Soviet Union to keep out of the Western Hemisphere 
caused a revival in Mexico of the old revulsion toward the Monroe Doctrine. Of- 
ficials and newspapers which had earlier praised Kennedy's election in glowing 
terms were lukewarm and even cool to this latest statement from Washington. 
Criticism came not only from the left- wing press but also from anti-Communist, 
pro-U.S. newspapers. The Mexicans were opposed to Soviet intervention in the 
Americas, but they apparently wanted to make their own decisions and not be dic- 
tated to by Washington. 





A few days later, President Kennedy outlined his Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram to Latin American ambassadors in the White House (see INTERNATIONAL). 
Mexican economists were especially impressed by the commodity price stabiliza- 
tion plan, which suggested a case by case examination of marketing problems on 
the world market. Many supported the clause suggesting that each country should 
have a reasonable economic development plan before the United States would agree 
to help implement the plan. 
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Some Mexican Government officials thought the plan sounded appealing but 
felt that it was up to Kennedy and the U.S. Congress to demonstrate their good in- 
tentions by action. A few editorials referred to Kennedy's program as "a historic 
document which reveals not only a statesman taking adequate steps in an emergen- 
cy, but a man of vision presenting a plan which will have transcendental effects." 
El Universal, which is usually anti-Communist and pro-U.S., although not so 
vigorously as Excelsior, objected to the name "Alliance for Progress, "' suggest- 
ing that it implied a union or compromise which might endanger natural sovereignty 
and independence of action. A less conservative newspaper, La Prensa put it 
more bluntly, saying, 'We cannot accept White House Cabinets' decreeing who in 
this world ought to be our enemies and who our friends and protectors." 


New U.S. Ambassador. Thomas Clifton Mann, 48, a career diplomat, be- 
came the new American Ambassador to Mexico. Mann was born in Laredo, Texas, 
on the Mexican border and speaks Spanish fluently. He received a law degree 
from Baylor University in 1934 and entered the foreign service in 1942, serving 
in various posts in Latin America as a specialist in economic affairs and as As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Affairs in the State Department. On July 30, 1960, 
President Eisenhower appointed him Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs to replace Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. (HAR, XIII: 490); he continued in 
this post temporarily under the Kennedy administration. Because of Mann's wide 
acquaintance with Latin American countries and peoples and because of his special 
knowledge of Mexican-U.S. relations, he impressed many Mexican businessmen 
and government officials favorably. Excelsior and Novedades praised him warmly. 
A few persons, however, felt that his being a Texan might detract from his useful- 
ness in Mexico. They cautioned that there was a considerable amount of ill-feeling 
in Mexico toward Texans, dating back to the Texas war of independence against 
Mexico. 





Agriculture, Braceros, Minerals, Oil. The Compafifa Nacional de Subsis- 
tencias Populares (CONSP) replaced the government price-regulating agency, the 
Compafifa Exportadora e Importadora Mexicana (CEIMSA). The agency's capital 
was increased by $1,000 million pesos ($80 million), and broad new powers were 
entrusted to director general Roberto Amorés. Previous policies of guaranteed 
prices for basic agricultural commodities, the stock-piling of commodities, and 
the regulation of prices necessary to the general welfare of the low-income groups 
were to be continued. In the agricultural field, CONSP would operate much like 
the government-developed Nacional Financiera, with authorization to operate as a 
self-sustaining agency, to start new agricultural enterprises, and to deal directly 
with banks, commercial interests, and industry. CONSP was another step in the 
President's program to give impetus to agricultural production and to improve 
living standards with capital furnished by the federal government. 





Since 1951, large numbers of braceros had been employed annually in the 
lettuce harvest in the Imperial Valley of Southern California. Labor unions in the 
United States and Mexico, as well as the Catholic Church in Mexico, opposed the 
use of Mexican migrant laborers, who numbered about 450,000 men per year for 
various crops. Lettuce farmers insisted that they would be unable to compete, 
price-wise, unless braceros were used. They argued that, even disregarding the 
pay issue, there would be a continuing lack of domestic labor to harvest the crops. 
It was anticipated that changes would be made in December in the renewal of the 
Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951. Should the bracero program be discontinued, 
farmers might have to raise other crops, turn to more mechanized harvesting 
methods, or even revert to the use of illegal migrant Mexican laborers, as had 
been done in the 1940's and early 1950's. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Julid4n Rodrfguez Adame, just back from a meeting 
of the 11 major free- world cotton exporters in Washington, announced that the 
1961 cotton crop should provide an increased income for the Mexican economy. 

He stated that since the surplus reserves had been reduced to 7 million bales, it 
would no longer place an annual 5 million bales on the world market. The United 
States had raised its price support of cotton to 3-3/4¢ a pound and its export sub- 
sidy to 2-1/2¢ a pound, with a resultant rise in the world market price. These 
factors confirmed the important role of cotton as a continuing top source of income 
in Mexico. 


Mexican Ambassador to the United States Antonio Carrillo Flores served as 
chairman of a congress of lead- and zinc-producing countries held in Mexico City. 
At its conclusion he announced that a "gentlemen's agreement" to limit the produc- 
tion of lead had been reached on the part of the member nations. As a result of 
overproduction and competition from cheaper substitutes, such as plastics, the 
price of lead had fallen to a 14-year lowin February. The voluntary limiting of 
production would follow the same procedure as had been used successfully in the 
tin industry, and Carrillo Flores maintained that it would stabilize world prices 
of lead. The chief of the U.S. delegation to the congress, Harlan Bramble, voiced 
U.S. support of the new procedure. Mexico and Peru, the major producers of lead 
in the Western Hemisphere, would be the nations most directly affected. Zinc, like 
lead, was overstocked; but zinc had a more optimistic future, since cheaper sub- 
stitutes were not available. 


Director general Pascual Gutiérrez Roldan of Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) 
outlined a rosy future for the oil industry. At a PEMEX celebration in Poza Rica, 
Veracruz, where one of three new refineries had recently been completed, he 
pointed out that in 1960 Mexico had drilled more wells and obtained more crude oil 
than in any previous year in its history. Gross income from oil had risen 17.6% 
because of greatly increased internal consumption. He foresaw further increases 
in income in 1961, since Mexico expected to ship more crude oil to the United 
States. In addition, Mexican industry would provide more highly refined products 
which now had to be imported, and new oilfield discoveries promised large re- 
turns. Oil-discovery interest centered on the recently-organized joint venture of 
the Continental Oil Company and Pauley Pan American Petroleum Company in the 
new offshore deposits at the Santa Ana field off the coast of the state of Tabasco. 
One other project that would benefit Mexican industry and increase national in- 
come was the development of better fuel supplies in the Valley of Mexico, now 
provided by the new pipeline which conducts natural gas from the Tabasco area 
(HAR, XIV: 19). 


Mexican Industry Ready for Investment Boom. The government policy of 
"Mexicanization" of industry continued to encourage internal investment. Secre- 
tary of Industry and Commerce Rail Salinas Lozano asserted that Mexican private 
capital was sufficient for the government's plans for expanding industry. There 
was justification for his statement, since the directors of 34 leading industries 
had recently pledged $368 million for this purpose over the next four years (HAR, 
XIV: 17). Despite this support, however, many private businessmen in Mexico 
were worried about the government's increased activity in industry. 





Some U.S. investors looked upon the Mexican Government's entry into pri- 
vate enterprise as a form of "delayed expropriation."" New laws definitely favored 
Mexican-owned and -operated enterprises. For this reason, many U.S. firms 
were diverting their efforts to industries involving less government influence. 
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Business was booming, particularly for those industries having 51% Mexican finan- 
cial backing and operated by Mexicans. Foreigners were encouraged to conform 
and to join in the profits. Many enterprises not likely to be affected by government 
capital had been seeking investment in Mexico. In addition to the two U.S. firms 
active in the new oil fields in Tabasco, U.S. investors planned the construction of 
a major shipyard and dry dock in Mazatl4n, on the west coast. 


In a recent visit to Mexico, the president of the International Finance Corpo- 
ration (IFC), Robert L. Garner, stated that the Mexican peso was a firm, stable 
currency and that the IFC had absolute faith in the economic future of the nation. 
Another good indication was the upward trend in the Mexican economy during the 
U.S. recession, a sign of economic independence and stability. 


U.N. economist Paul Yates, in a report for the Banco de México, called at- 
tention to the physical and administrative centralization of industry in the Valley 
of Mexico. This was the result of cheaper fuel rates, good communications, grow- 
ing mass-production methods, and the supply of experienced labor, he said. Yates 
concluded that centralization would cause a future scarcity of water and would de- 
lay raising the standards of living in more remote parts of the country, a gap that 
was widening at an alarming rate already. Conditions clearly indicated the need 
for a program of decentralization of industry, according to Yates. An additional 
factor favoring decentralization, not mentioned by Yates, was the health hazard 
arising from polution of the air in the Mexico City area by industry. The govern- 
ment was looking for a solution to this matter. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


State of the Union Address; Resignation of Cabinet. President Miguel Ydi- 
goras Fuentes delivered his annual message to Congress at its opening session on 
March 1. Reiterating Guatemala's demand for the return of British Honduras 
(Belice), he again offered the inhabitants guarantees of sufficient autonomy to 
maintain their own institutions and rights (HAR, XIV: 22). As was expected, he 
also blasted Cuba, accusing the Castro government of interference in Guatemalan 
internal affairs. 





After the speech, Congress elected new officers for 1961-62. Rubén Fl6rez 
Avendafio, a government deputy and brother of former Provisional President (1958) 
Colonel Guillermo Flérez Avendafio, was elected chairman. The new first vice- 
chairman was Carlos Escobar Armas of the Partido Democracia Cristiana Guate- 
malteca (PDCG), cousin of assassinated President (1954-57) Carlos Castillo 
Armas. Abraham Cabrera Cruz, also a government deputy and previously First 
Presidential Designate (a position equivalent to the Vice Presidency) was named 
second vice-chairman. Of the four congressional secretaryships, two went to 
deputies from opposition parties. 


A few days earlier, the entire Cabinet had resigned, allegedly to allow Ydi- 
goras Fuentes to reorganize the government for the coming administrative year. 
Government sources claimed that the mass resignations were only routine and had 
no political significance. 
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Continued Protests against New Taxes. A new Comité de Acci6én Econémica 
Social (CAES), composed of politicians from both leftist and rightist parties, an- 
nounced that it would launch a "national crusade" against the government program 
of tax reform (HAR, XIV: 117). The committee claimed that the new taxes, the 
most criticized of which was a proposed income tax, would only aggravate the pres- 
ent recession caused by low coffee prices on the world market. It warned that 
unless the government withdrew its proposals, which were currently being consid- 
ered by Congress, popular discontent might reach "unforeseen proportions." CAES 
leader Federico Carbonell, who had presided over Congress during the Castillo 
Armas regime, declared that opposition to the government's program was econom- 
ic, not political. In replying to its critics, the government said that the increased 
revenue was necessary to carry out its public works program and that only the 
wealthy would be affected. 





The failure of an anti-tax demonstration before the National Palace on Feb- 
ruary 28 was attributed by its organizers to sabotage by Communists and members 
of the government party. Speakers had been heckled and prevented from speaking, 
resulting in a few scuffles between antagonists. David Vela, editor of the Guate- 
mala City newspaper El Imparcial, stated in a telephone interview with La Prensa 
Grafica of San Salvador that the demonstration had been authorized by the govern- 
ment. He denied rumors that there was any movement in the country to overthrow 
the government of Ydfgoras Fuentes. 


Castro Condemned by Arévalo. In an interview with Cuban refugee journal- 
ist Luis Conte Agiiero, former Guatemalan President (1945-51) Juan José Arévalo, 
living in exile in Caracas, labeled the Castro regime in Cuba as totalitarian and 
destructive of human rights. He also attacked Communism, terming it the great- 
est threat facing the world today. However, he did not explicitly call the Cuban 
Government Communistic. Arévalo's statement was considered of significance 
because of his famous and popular anti- Yankee books, El tibur6n y las sardinas 
and Anti-comunismo en América Latina. If the interview reflected Arévalo's 
true sentiments, it would imply that he had broken with former President (1951-54) 
Jacobo Arbenz, who was living in Havana. Presumably Arévalo was also express- 
ing his support for Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt against Fidel Castro. 








Cuban Charges Answered. Ina letter sent to all U.N. members, Guatema- 
lan Ambassador to the United Nations Carlos Alejos denied charges made by Cuban 
Foreign Minister RaGl Roa that an invasion force against Cuba was being trained in 
Guatemala by U.S. military experts (see CUBA). Alejos declared that the only 
military bases in Guatemala belonged to the Guatemalan Army. However, most 
observers considered it unquestionable that U.S. military officers had been train- 
ing Cuban exiles in guerrilla tactics at several secret bases in Guatemala, notably 
Retalhuleu (HAR, XIV: 19-21). It was to be expected that the Guatemalan delegate 
would deny everything. 





Central American Spring Fair; ODECA Threatened. President Ydigoras 
Fuentes presided over the opening ceremonies of the spring fair at the grounds 
located on the outskirts of the capital. The fair, which cost hard-pressed Guate- 
mala more than $1 million, was expected to stimulate regional integration and 
industrialization. 





Nicaraguan President Luis Somoza Debayle was the only Central American 
chief of state to accept Ydigoras Fuentes' invitation to attend the fair. As soon as 
he arrived, he was promptly declared persona non grata by the student organiza- 
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tion Asociacién de Estudiantes Universitarios, which demanded that he leave the 
country immediately. He stayed two days. 


At the inauguration of the fair, President Ydfgoras Fuentes symbolically re- 
emphasized his disapproval of the present structure of the Organizacién de Esta- 
dos Centroamericanos (ODECA) by raising the flag of the old Central American 
Federation, disbanded in 1838, instead of the ODECA flag. According to Diario 
de Hoy, Ydfgoras Fuentes had said earlier that ODECA, as presently organized, 
was completely useless and that Guatemala's contribution to its maintenance was 
a superfluous expense. La Prensa Grafica reported that Guatemala might even 
withdraw from ODECA unless its founding charter were revised in accordance with 
Ydfgoras Fuentes' suggested changes. 





Economy Improved. According to Foreign Commerce Weekly, investments 
in new or expanded industries in 1960 totaled $6 million, and industrial production 
was an estimated 10% over the 1959 level. The public sector was not doing as well, 
as a decline in income from import duties, the largest single source of government 
revenue, forced a scaling-down of expected 1960-61 revenues from the budgeted 
total of $102.4 million to the new estimate of $97 million. 








EL SALVADOR 


"Deeds, Not Words."' Since coming to power on January 25 (HAR, XIV: 23- 
25), the new government had repeatedly proclaimed that the threat of Communist 
infiltration and subversion among the poorer classes, especially among the agri- 
cultural workers, could only be met with concrete measures of social reform. 
However, it had restricted itself to announcements of planned reforms (HAR, XIV: 
120) without taking any definite steps. Finally, in March, its program of social 
justice was implemented with three important laws. 





The first measure was the most far-reaching and aroused the greatest con- 
troversy. It decreed that all agricultural workers, including those in the livestock 
industry, were to have Sunday as a day of rest and were to be paid at least 1.50 
colones (60¢) for it. Those who worked on Sunday were to receive double pay and 
a paid day off within the following six days. Further provisions prohibited employ- 
ers from lowering wages or decreasing the amount of food usually supplied to agri- 
cultural workers. Fines ranging from 10 to 500 colones ($4 to $200) were provided 
for each violation of the law by an employer. 


The most vocal critics of the new law were predictably the coffee growers. 
J. Adalberto Bolafios, president of the coffee growers' organization Asociaci6n 
Cafetalera, declared that the coffee growers were not opposed to an improvement 
in the lot of the agricultural worker. He warned, however, that because of low 
coffee prices, most growers, with the exception of the wealthier ones, were in- 
solvent and living on credit and thus could not afford to pay the additional wages 
called for without having to dismiss some of their workers. He recommended that 
the government initiate public works projects to employ the workers who would be 
laid off. He further requested that coffee growers be exempt from the provisions 
of the law during the harvest season, when, he claimed, work was plentiful and 
well paid. Bolafios complained that some of the government agents responsible for 
the enforcement of the law were interpreting the 1.50-col6n Sunday minimum as a 
minimum wage law. At an Asociaci6én Cafetalera meeting in San Salvador on the 
21st of March, the coffee growers adopted a resolution expressing their support 
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for the "spirit'' of the new law but asked that it be subjected to further study and 
that a two-month period be given for compliance. In answer to their demands, 

the directorate countered that the "imminent ideological alternative" confronting 
the country had made it imperative that the law be immediately promulgated, or 
else the masses, "instigated by Communist treason," would effect their own social 
reforms by force. 


There were scattered reports that the mass layoffs mentioned by Bolafios 
were taking place, especially in the western part of the country where coffee pro- 
duction is centered. The government was reportedly seriously concerned over 
the dismissals. Directorate member Julio Adalberto Rivera declared at a press 
conference that the government was investigating the reports and that it would 
vigorously oppose any social or economic group which sought to subvert the new 
reforms. 


The second new law, announced by Rivera at the same press conference, de- 
creed that rents in urban tenements (mesones) were to be reduced by one-third. 
This was a revision of a 1958 law which had frozen rents at the amounts paid in 
1957. Under the terms of the new law, the rent ceiling was reduced and made 
equal to two-thirds of the 1957 level. 


The third law promulgated by the directorate enabled tenants of apartment 
houses to purchase their apartments and become full owners. The government 
hoped that the law, which applied to both private and government-owned housing, 
would stimulate the construction of new housing. Specific details about the man- 
ner in which apartments could be purchased by individuals had not yet been given 
by the end of March. 


Cabinet Resignation. Agriculture Minister Francisco Orellana presented 
his resignation to the directorate a few days after ten professors from the National 
School of Agriculture and 17 agricultural scientists from the government agricul- 
ture center in Santa Tecla resigned en masse. They had charged the Minister with 
unjust dismissals, the naming of incompetent personnel, disregard for seniority, 
and presenting "simplified solutions to fundamental problems."' Government 
sources claimed that Orellana had resigned for personal reasons, but observers 
believed that the action almost certainly resulted from the mass resignations. 





Further Diplomatic Recognition. Thirteen more governments extended 
diplomatic recognition to the Salvadorean regime during March. They were Co- 
lombia, Haiti, Holland, Lebanon, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, South 
Korea, the Sovereign Order of the Knights of Malta, Spain, Turkey, and the Vati- 
can. 





Relations with Cuba Broken; Captured Cuban Documents Published. Citing 
the pro-Communist tendencies of the Cuban regime and the publicity campaign it 
had waged against the Salvadorean Government since the latter came to power in 
January, the directorate finally broke diplomatic relations with Cuba on February 28. 
The move had been imminent since the recall early in February of Ambassador to 
Cuba Rafael Eguiza4bal (HAR, XIV: 120). The rupture was not actually a break in 
relations, since the directorate had never asked or received Cuban recognition, but 
it precluded any possibility of future recognition on the part of Cuba. The Argentine 
Embassy assumed charge of Salvadorean affairs in Havana. 
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Shortly after the break, Cuban chargé d'affaires Roberto Lasalle left the 
country. A week later, on March 12, the directorate began publishing in leading 
dailies a series of documents allegedly sent by Lasalle to various Cuban Cabinet 
members, including Defense Minister Radl Castro and Foreign Minister RaGl Roa, 
and intercepted by intelligence agents. Those documents published in March (the 
directorate promised that all would eventually be published) linked Lasalle with 
the Partido Revolucionario de Abril y Mayo (PRAM--generally considered to be 
Communist-infiltrated), with its secretary general, Roberto Carfas Delgado (ex- 
pelled from the country on February 28 on charges of being a Communist and en- 
gaging in subversive activities), and with another PRAM leader, Ral Castellanos 
Figueroa. PRAM secretary Mario Salazar Valiente termed the documents to be 
"fabricated" and declared that the directorate represented only the most reaction- 
ary elements of the country; he claimed that the coming elections would be a farce, 
since the directorate only intended to "legalize its tyranny."' Also tied in with 
Lasalle were Rodolfo Antonio G6mez (expelled on March 16), president of the na- 
tional student federation Asociaci6n General de Estudiantes Universitarios Salva- 
dorefios (AGEUS), and several other members of the AGEUS executive council. 
The accused students denied that the present executive council had had any contact 
with Lasalle (six of the seven council members had taken office since the directo- 
rate came to power). 


The publication of the documents apparently did not have the results the 
government had expected. At a hurriedly-called press conference on March 20, 
Secretary General José Luis Salcedo Gallegos showed the documents to reporters 
and invited students to come and attest to their authenticity. He said that the gov- 
ernment did not wish to defame the AGEUS; it had revealed the documents solely 


in an attempt to unmask the Communist minority which was using the AGEUS as a 
shield for its propaganda. The government official refused to say how the docu- 
ments were obtained, citing "reasons of state."" In an advertisement in La Prensa 
Grafica a few days later, the seven university student associations comprising the 
AGEUS declared their complete support of the organization's executive council, 
described charges made against the council as completely false, and labeled the 
present regime totalitarian and an absolute military dictatorship. They claimed 
that any measures of social justice decreed by the directorate were only sops, 
while political liberties and human rights were being abrogated. 


New CEL Investment; Gold and Dollar Reserves Halved. The Comisi6n 
Ejecutiva Hidroeléctrica del Rfo Lempa (CEL) announced that it would invest 
$5.6 million in a new hydroelectric installation at the Rfo Guajoyo outlet of Lake 
Giiija, located on the Guatemalan border. The World Bank had loaned the CEL 
$3.84 million in 1960 to cover part of the project's cost (HAR, XIII: 441, 684). 
With the completion of a 15,000 kw. turbine and generator at the "Cinco de Noviem- 
bre"' dam on the Rfo Lempa (HAR, XIII: 18), the new plant, capable of producing 
15,000 kw., would bring the country's power potential to 75,000 kw. 





According to Foreign Commerce Weekly, exports for 1960 totaled $116.8 
million, up $3.4 million from 1959. At the same time, imports jumped $18.8 mil- 
lion to reach a high of $122.4 million, leaving a trade deficit of $5.6 million. A 
dark spot in the economy was the sharp decline in coffee sales during the fourth 
quarter of 1960, down 500,000 bags from the 1959 fourth quarter sales for an es- 
timated loss of $50 million in earnings. Gold and dollar reserves reflected this 
decline, plummeting from $35.9 million on September 16 to $15.7 million on De- 
cember 16, despite the using up during the three-month period of an $11.3 million 
credit extended by the International Monetary Fund. 
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Army-National Guard Battle. The 1957 constitution placed the National 
Guard under the authority of the President, while the Army was under the Chief 
of the Armed Forces, who was not clearly subject to presidential authority. This 
resulted in a physical struggle for power which was most recently evidenced in an 
11-hour battle between the two military organizations in the town of Gracias. Nine 
National Guardsmen were reported killed, and two soldiers and four civilians, 
wounded. The battle, one of the bloodiest of several clashes between the Army 
and the National Guard (HAR, XIV: 103), prompted the government to dispatch a 
commission, headed by new National Guard commander Marcelino Ponce Martinez, 
to investigate the incident. 





Campaign against Communism and Fidel Castro. President Ramé6n Villeda 
Morales announced that his government would take firm measures to preserve 
democracy and ensure the safety of the Honduran people against increased Com- 
munist infiltration. Villeda Morales made it clear that his government had aligned 
itself against Fidel Castro. He claimed that security officials had seen unusual ac- 
tivity along the north coast of Honduras and that large quantities of olive-green uni- 
forms were being smuggled into the northern part of the country to outfit insurgents 
for a possible uprising in Honduras. A statement released through the Honduran 
delegate to the Organization of American States (OAS) in Washington announced that 
an all-out campaign was under way to stop the publication and dissemination of the 
Communist and pro-Castro propaganda which had recently flooded the country. 
Authorities discovered that much of the literature came from the Cuban consulate 
in Puerto Cortés. Honduran officials immediately closed the consulate and sent 
Consul Edelberto Diaz Alvarez and his 11-man staff back to Cuba. 





Roberto Dominguez Agurcia, formerly a leading intellectual of the Commu- 
nist Party in Honduras and until recently a member of the Committee of Friends 
of the Cuban Revolution, publicly assailed the "tyrannical ambitions" of Fidel 
Castro. In an interview with the independent but generally anti-Castro Tegucigalpa 
daily El Dia, he appealed to students and intellectuals not to be deceived by the 
siren songs of Lazaro Cardenas and others at the Latin American Conference for 
National Sovereignty, Economic Emancipation, and Peace, which was being held 
in Mexico City (see p. 198 and INTERNATIONAL). The government issued a 
statement claiming that the student organization Federacién de Estudiantes Uni- 
versitarios de Honduras (FEUH), normally left-of-center, had performed a turn- 
about and condemned "the barbaric acts" of Fidel Castro against the Cuban people. 


Border Issue with Nicaragua Eased. Honduran and Nicaraguan Government 
officials agreed on a formula to settle their border dispute over Mosquitia, a prov- 
ince fronting on the Caribbean, in accordance with the ruling in November 1960 of 
the International Court of Justice (HAR, XIV: 121). The agreement was announced 
by Mexican Ambassador to the OAS Vicente SAnchez Gavito, chairman of the Inter- 
American Peace Committee of the OAS, at a special session of the OAS Council in 
Washington. SAnchez Gavito said that both countries had agreed without reserva- 
tion to remove their officials from the disputed area and to allow a special OAS 
commission to assume control, pending final delivery of the territory to Honduran 
authorities. The commission was to be headed by SAnchez Gavito and would include 
representatives from both Honduras and Nicaragua. 





Decline in Banana Exports. The Honduran economy suffered in 1960 largely 
because the two big U.S.-owned fruit companies (which had operated in Honduras 
for over half a century) sustained heavy losses. The Copley News Service said 
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that the Standard Fruit Company admitted losses of $5.6 million, while the United 
Fruit Company predicted an even greater deficit. However, both firms said that 
they would continue production. Despite the financial setbacks, they managed to 
export a total of 10 million stems to the United States in 1960, which accounted for 
50% of total Honduran exports. Honduras had hit its peak as a banana producer in 
1931 with the export of 21 million stems to the United States. Since then, however, 
banana exports had slowly declined. Beginning in 1954, both companies had grad- 
ually cut back their labor forces from 36,000 to 18,000 workers and had initiated 
production changes. 


One of the most important reasons for the decline in Honduran banana pro- 
duction was the Panama disease, which had adversely affected production since 
1935. The imminent development of a disease-resistant banana, however, was 
expected to alleviate the situation. Standard Fruit had already invested $3 million 
in two packing plants and planned to convert completely to the exportation of dis- 
ease-resistant bananas. United Fruit had similar plans for increasing production. 
Officials from the two companies also claimed that the 1959 labor code had strongly 
favored the worker and had made some phases of their programs impractical. Only 
their large investments in Honduras, they said, had kept them from pulling out. 


NICARAGUA 


Conservative Party Election Bid Rejected. President Luis Somoza Debayle 
turned down a request by the opposition Partido Conservador Tradicionalista (PCT) 
that the 1963 presidential elections be observed by representatives from the Organ- 





ization of American States (OAS) in order to guarantee their honesty (HAR, XIII: 

871). The President said that the elections would be held "without submitting to 

any system that would set Nicaragua apart from other American republics." Fer- 
nando Agtiero, chairman of the PCT executive board, asked Conservatives to ab- 
stain from voting if the election were not supervised by the OAS. 


Free Press a Threat to Security? On the eve of the Inter-American Press 
Association (IAPA) convention in Acapulco, Mexico, the Nicaraguan Embassy in 
Mexico City issued a statement presenting its government's current reasons for 
controlling the press (HAR, XIV: 122). In anticipation of the remarks against 
Nicaraguan press censorship sure to emanate from the convention, the embassy 
declared that the government had imposed press restrictions in January and Feb- 
ruary in order to ensure the security of the Nicaraguan people. Some days later, 
when Somoza was asked to comment on a statement by Conservative leader Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro that the Communists should be given full freedom to express 
their opinions so as to remove them from the clandestine status under which they 
operated, the President stated that this could not be done because the Nicaraguan 
people were uninformed and could easily be taken in by the Communists. Chamorro, 
representing the PCT newspaper La Prensa, said at the convention that there was 
no free press in Nicaragua because the country was ruled by martial law. Ricardo 
Castro Beeche, president of IAPA, claimed that the Nicaraguan Government could 
lift its restrictions on the press without endangering internal order. 





150,000 Children without Schools. Attention was focused in March on one 
of Nicaragua's fundamental problems--how to provide public education for the es- 
timated 150,000 children (15,000 of them in the capital city of Managua) who were 
denied the opportunity. The primary obstacle was the inadequate budget of the 
Ministry of Public Education. Of the children who were fortunate enough to go to 
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school, many had to bring chairs from home, and in some schools the older chil- 
dren took turns standing in the crowded and ill-equipped classrooms. To prove to 
the government the need for expanded educational facilities, the Ministry of Public 
Education, together with the Federaci6n de Patronatos Escolares de Managua, a 
civic organization, and most of the city's elementary school teachers, planned to 
take a comprehensive census of all school-age children in Managua. 


Industries to Expand, but no Upturn Expected. The prospects for Nicara- 
gua's economic future were brightened by proposals for industrial expansion. The 
Tuma River hydroelectric plant (HAR, XIII: 444) and other construction projects, 
plus larger export crops of coffee, cotton, sesame, and sugar, were also expected 
to spur growth. Despite these favorable factors, however, a general economic up- 
turn in 1961 was not assured. The economy had been hard hit in October when the 
rains damaged transportation facilities and ruined many crops (HAR, XIV: 28). 
Nicaragua's signature on the General Treaty of Central American Economic Inte- 
gration (HAR, XIII: 935) promised potential economic growth, but immediate bene- 
fits were considered unlikely. 





In addition to the Esso oil refinery and the San Antonio Sugar Mill's new re- 
finery, plans were made to establish a fruit and vegetable canning factory, paint 
and cosmetics plants, a small food-processing plant, and an asbestos cement pipe 
plant. Already under construction were the $750,000 administration building of the 
Social Security Institute and a 43-unit housing project. The national development 
agency Instituto de Fomento Nacional continued to encourage industrial develop- 
ment. Industrial loans granted in 1960 amounted to 16 million cérdobas ($2.3 mil- 
lion). 


Only a small part of the coffee crop was lost in the October rains, and a 
record yield of almost 61 million lbs. was harvested (HAR, XIII: 782). The low 
coffee prices disturbed growers, but they continued with plans to increase per tree 
yield and to improve the quality of the product to better the position of Nicaraguan 
coffee in international markets. Abnormally high prepayments for coffee and gains 
in sugar pushed reserves up to a year-end total of $9.9 million. Exports totaled 
$63.3 million in 1960, down $9 million from 1959. Imports remained at $57 mil- 
lion, the same as in 1959. The impact of the $14 million drop in cotton earnings 
was cushioned by gains in coffee and sugar. 


COSTA RICA 


Partido Republicano Doldrums. As the Partido Unién Nacional and the Par- 
tido Liberaci6én Nacional presidential campaigns reached a fever pitch, political 
observers were speculating whether the silent Partido Republicano would ever get 
around to determining its candidate for the 1962 presidential elections. Elusive 
Rafael Calder6n Guardia, the party's most powerful figure and its most likely 
candidate, remained aloof despite party pressure, steadfastly refusing to commit 
himself to the candidacy. The Partido Republicano was expected to hold its con- 
vention as soon as Calderén Guardia decided either to accept or reject the nomina- 
tion. 





Anti-Castro Intrigue Denied. The Costa Rican national police denied vehe- 
mently that an invasion force against Fidel Castro was training in Costa Rica and 
planned to launch an attack on Cuba from there. The charges, which had received 
extensive coverage in the anti-U.S. press in Cuba, were leveled in Costa Rica by 
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leftist deputies Marcial Aguiluz and Enrique Obregén, both Castro sympathizers. 
They told the Costa Rican press that they were in possession of incriminating in- 
formation and documents that confirmed that anti-Castro bands had been receiving 
arms and training in Lim6n Province in Costa Rica's Atlantic zone. One of the 
documents was a photostatic copy of a letter allegedly written by anti-Castro reb- 
els Orlando Mufioz and José Manuel Tarafa to Manuel Antonio de Varona, chief of 
the exile organization Frente Revolucionario Democratico (FRD) in Miami (see 
p. 213). The letter urged Varona to send money to buy arms for the revolutionary 
bands to be garrisoned in Costa Rica. Deputies Aguiluz and Obreg6én demanded 
that the government expel the rebel bands to preserve the nation's neutrality and 
security. 


Communist Labor Movement Setback. The Communist labor movement in 
Costa Rica suffered the biggest setback inits historyin the banana zone. The Com- 
munist labor federation, still clamoring for legal recognition, was weakened to the 
point that it represented only small fragmentary groups among the banana workers 
of the United Fruit Company's operations in Costa Rica. The setback came as the 
aftermath of an intensive anti-Communist campaign waged by a team of banana 
worker representatives from unions in other Central American countries. The 
team comprised labor leaders from Honduras, El Salvador, Panama, and Costa 
Rica. Launched in November 1960, the campaign had frustrated Communist efforts 
to start a full-scale political strike and had finally delivered a death blow to an at- 
tempt to organize all the banana workers in the Communist federation. 





Following the defeat of the Communists, the team of Central American labor 
leaders organized a non-Communist Unién Independiente de Bananeros. However, 
by the end of March this organization had not yet obtained legal recognition from 
the conservative administration of President Mario Echandi. Posing an even great- 
er threat to the new union were sharp attacks from the pro-Castro Communist 
group and local officials of the United Fruit Company. The Inter-American Labor 
Bulletin alleged that the latter preferred dealing with a Communist- dominated 
labor federation to a democratic labor organization. 





Ambitious Road Program Under Way. Costa Rica allocated $26 million to 
be spent over the next three years on the first phase of a long-range highway plan 
approved by the legislature. The sum included $11 million for road improvement 
and $4.8 million for the construction of newroads. A U.S. loan of $15 million 
was being sought to help finance the plan. 





PANAMA 


Political Potpourri: Cooling or Still Simmering? An unusual absence of 
overt activity characterized Panamanianpolitics in March. It might have appeared 
that the self-proclaimed stability of President Roberto F. Chiari's government had 
at last become reality were the lack of news of political intrigue not so conspicuous 
and abrupt. The terrorism and subsequent investigation of January and February 
(HAR, XIV: 124) continued to be ignored by the press. Normally vitriolic political 
parties ceased attacks on one another and exhibited a remarkable spirit of together- 
ness. Although they joined in condemning Communism and all deplored the contin- 
ued influx of illicit Communist and Cuban Revolutionary literature, the current 
vogue among politicians was to keep their names and activities out of print. Even 
President Chiari stayed out of the public eye except when inaugurating some civic 
or commercial enterprise. Only two relatively minor political personalities suf- 
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fered the ignominy of public exposure. Minister of Labor and Public Health Sergio 
Gonzdlez Ruiz tendered his resignation but immediately withdrew it at the request 
of President Chiari. Neither government officials nor the Minister himself would 
give any explanation for the strange maneuver. Councilwoman Sofia Karicas was 
the only politician who actually sought the limelight. She had been commended by 
Canal Zone Governor William A. Carter in November for her part in arranging the 
parade of U.S. and Panamanian troops through the Canal Zone during the 1960 in- 
dependence day celebrations (HAR, XIII: 785). Her continued quest for publicity, 
however, caused 12 of the 15 members of the Panama City Council to propose a 
resolution asking the Supreme Court to unseat her. They charged that her fre- 
quent filibusters had disrupted council proceedings. 


Venezuelan Revolutionaries Caught. Three men were caught in Chiriqui 
Province in an attempt to flee the country in a stolen car. One of them, Carlos 
Contreras M., admitted under questioning by the National Guard that he had been 
an officer in the Venezuelan Army under deposed dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 
He said that he was an agent of the Perezjimenistas in exile and was in Panama to 
arrange for a shipment of arms and munitions from Costa Rica to Venezuela. He 
claimed that he had accompanied General Jesis Marfa Castro Leén in the abortive 
coup against the Betancourt government in April 1960 (HAR, XIII: 251). The Na- 
tional Guard, in cooperation with Costa Rican authorities, continued investigating 
the incident in order to locate other individuals involved in the plot as well as an 
alleged cache of $80,000 worth of arms in Costa Rica. 





National Revenue and Personal Fees Endangered. On February 16 in re- 
sponse to a complaint filed by the Seafarers International Union (SIU), the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) ruled that it would assume jurisdiction over a la- 
bor dispute on a U.S.-owned ship which was carrying a foreign crew and flying the 
Liberian flag. The dispute had arisen when part of the crew was discharged after 
the ship arrived in Havana, Cuba. Although the SIU did not officially represent the 
crew, the ruling by the NLRB paved the way for it to organize all foreign crews of 
U.S.-owned ships flying "flags of convenience."' (Such ships constitute about 10 
million tons of U.S. shipping.) The ramifications of the decision immediately be- 
came apparent, not only to Liberia but to Panama and Honduras as well. Previously, 
U.S. owners had registered their ships in these countries in order to avoid the high 
costs of operating ships with unionized crews. The practice was not only condoned 
but encouraged by the U.S. Government, for agreements with each country ensured 
that the ships could be pressed into immediate service in the U.S. Armed Forces 
in the event of war. Moreover, it was an established principle of international law 
that a ship was identified by its flag rather than its owner. Should the NLRB ruling 
be upheld in two appeals pending before the Supreme Court, rapid unionization would 
obviate the need for a "flag of convenience" and, according to shipowners, severely 
cripple U.S. shipping. 





Panama was quick to take alarm over the imminent loss of its income from 
ship registrations, which constituted a significant part of the national revenue. 
Foreign ship registration in the country had made its merchant marine fleet the 
twelfth-largest in the world. Of equal importance to Panamanian politicians was 
the potential loss of their fees as lawyers for taking care of registration matters. 
President Chiari, accordingly, dispatched Foreign Minister Galileo Solfs and Oc- 
tavio Fabrega (a prominent international lawyer and former Foreign Minister) to 
Washington to confer with Secretary of State Dean Rusk. Solfs warned that, should 
the NLRB decision be upheld, it might "open the door to reprisals by other nations, 
including Panama, which could subject American-flag vessels entering their ports 
to their domestic rules concerning the internal matters of the vessel..." 
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Shipowners had expected no action on the NLRB decision except by the Su- 
preme Court. Less than a week after the visit by the Panamanian emissaries, 
however, it was announced that the State Department would hold the ruling in abey- 
ance pending the results of the two appeals. 


"Alliance for Progress.'"' Early in March, President Chiari expressed his 
approval of President Kennedy's offer of $500 million to Latin American countries 
through the "Alliance for Progress" (HAR, XIV: 87), and he accordingly directed 
a three-man commission to draft the necessary application for credits. Later in 
the month, two of Panama's largest political parties approved a Hemispheric dec- 
laration urging all Latin Americans "to accept the friendly hand" of Uncle Sam. 
The two parties were Chiari's own Partido Nacional Liberal and Victor F. Goytia's 
Resistencia Civil Liberal. The third principal party in Panama, the Coalicién Na- 
cional Patriética, which supported Ricardo Arias Espinosa in the 1960 presidential 
election, was expected to add its support shortly. According to the Panama Star 
and Herald, the three parties had met to consider participating in the declaration 
at the request of former Costa Rican President José Figueres. 





Microwaves and Palmnuts. Empresas Eléctricas de Chiriquf, a Panama- 
nian firm, was awarded a government contract to erect a chain of microwave sta- 
tions throughout Panama. The system would provide nationwide telephone com- 
munications and would virtually replace the existing telegraph system. The cost 
of installation was estimated at $4.5 million. The project was to be completed in 
three stages; the first two would link together all major cities and towns by April 
1962; the final stage would extend communications to areas considered "appropri- 
ate'’ by the government. 





The Dutch- Panamanian firm Amsterdam began operation of a 5,000-acre 
African palmnut and rubber plantation in Col6én Province. By the end of March, 
125 acres had been planted and 750 more readied for planting. The company 
planned a million dollar investment in a vegetable-oil processing plant, which 
would receive its first crop of palmnuts by 1965. It was estimated that at least 
1,000 workers would be employed when the project became fully operational. 


Panama Line: Foundering, but Still Afloat. The two U.S. Government- 
owned Panama Line ships, "'Ancon" and "Cristobal,'' received yet another re- 
prieve in the long fight by private steamship companies to strip the line of its 
commercial operations. President Eisenhower had ordered in November that the 
line's activities be curtailed by February 10 (HAR, XIII: 875). The order was sus- 
pended by President Kennedy until April 1 (HAR, XIV: 126) to allow the Bureau of 
the Budget time to study the situation. The Panama Canal Company announced on 
March 30, however, that it had again been authorized to continue commercial op- 
erations, this time until April 20. On that date, unless the Eisenhower order were 
rescinded, one of the ships would be taken off the line and the other restricted to 
carrying only passengers on official business and cargo essential to the operation 
of the Panama Canal Company. The principal groups favoring execution of the 
Eisenhower order had been the Grace Line, the United Fruit Company, and the 
National Maritime Union. Among those interests favoring continued commercial 
operation of the line were the SIU, the Departments of Tourism and Commerce of 
Haiti, and the Panama Canal Company itself. The company had been enthusiasti- 
cally supported in Congress by Representative Leonore K. Sullivan (Dem., Mis- 
souri), chairman of the Panama Canal Subcommittee of the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. The Panamanian Government expressed no official in- 
terest in the dispute. 
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THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


The Brittle Solid Front. After several weeks of secret meetings in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Miami, leaders of the larger anti-Castro exile organizations 
managed to form a coalition "Revolutionary Council."' This council, generally 
termed by the press a provisional government-in-exile, was not recognized offi- 
cially as such by the White House. Despite the fundamental political differences 
between the Frente Revolucionario Democratico (FRD) and the Movimiento Revo- 
lucionario del Pueblo (MRP), the two groups apparently agreed to work together, 
at least temporarily, for the sake of their common cause: overthrowing the re- 
gime of Premier Fidel Castro. The compromise choice for Provisional President 
of the coalition council was José Mir6 Cardona. FRD leader Manuel Antonio (Tony) 
de Varona was named Premier, and MRP leader Manuel (Manolo) Ray was accepted 
into the "Cabinet'' as Minister of Public Works. Conservative supporters of the 
FRD obviously outnumbered partisans of the MRP around the council table. Movi- 
miento de Recuperacién Revolucionaria (MRR) leader Manuel Artime Buesa and 
José Varela Castro, once a lieutenant colonel in the old Cuban Army, were named 
to head the counterrevolutionary armed forces. It was noted that in March a large 
percentage of the U.S. press began to refer to the anti-Castro forces as "freedom 
fighters." 





The rival groups agreed on a "minimum program" which called for general 
elections within '18 months [after] the overthrow of the Communist tyranny." It 
promised to return all confiscated properties except those "constitutionally expro- 
priable in the national interest." The program pledged agrarian reform, with com- 
pensation for former owners, abolition of state control of labor, low-cost housing, 
and guarantees for free enterprise and private ownership. The Communist Party 
would be outlawed, and trade relations with the Soviet bloc would be broken. The 
document admitted a lack of agreement on certain issues with a solution to be left 
for "further discussion."" These issues were the MRP insistence that light and 
power, telephones, water systems, and railroads would have to be nationalized. 
There were reports that the two groups were pressured into patching up surface 
disagreements by the Central Intelligence Agency. 


In March a number of well-known Cubans, some of them leaders of smaller 
anti-Castro organizations, joined the FRD. They included Manuel Cobos, Alberto 
Muller, Goar Mestre, Carlos Hevia, José (Pepin) Bosch, Sergio Carb6, Andrés 
Vargas G6mez, Carlos Rodrfguez Quesada, and Antonio Collada. FRD partisans 
welcomed these men in their various publications but continued to denounce Ray's 
MRP as "Fidelismo without Fidel" and even attacked the FRD leadership for per- 
mitting Ray to hold a position, no matter how insignificant, in the provisional gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile, the Mexican daily Excelsior reported that MRP members 
in Cuba were complaining bitterly that "the personal ambitions of Cubans in the 
United States" were impeding the progressof the cause. 


Premier Castro, speaking about the establishment of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, predicted that "something big'' was being prepared by the U.S. Government. 
He called the counterrevolutionaries "deluded men" who could never hope to turn 


the clock back in Cuba, no matter how much help they got from "Yankee imperial- 
ism." 
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U.S.-Cuban Relations: Not Negotiable. It was obvious in March that the 
long-anticipated invasion was only weeks away. FRD leader "Tony" Varona an- 
nounced that Cuba was being infiltrated daily by trained members of the anti-Castro 
army and that concentrated action to take and hold a beachhead in Cuba would come 
"very soon." In an editorial written in late March and addressed to members of 
the anti-Castro military, Carlos Todd declared, ''Today we stand on the threshold 
of an adventure far greater than has yet been written in Cuban history."" Anticipat- 
ing quick victory, the exiled Cuban journalist went on to warn his warriors that 
they must allow "the educated, the competent" to build a new Cuba. 





Meanwhile, at United Nations headquarters in New York, Cuban Foreign 
Minister RaGl Roa continued his efforts to focus U.N. attention on Cuba. He cir- 
culated a "documented" note to members of the General Assembly in early March. 
In the note Cuba accused the United States of organizing, directing, and equipping 
rebels whose plan was to establish a beachhead on Cuban soil and set up a provi- 
sional government, which Washington would immediately recognize. It said that 
Cuba was anxious to negotiate with President Kennedy at any time and that the 
Cuban Government would approve any initiative on the part of the Latin American 
nations to put an end, by peaceful means, to the conflict. Nevertheless, since 
Cuba and the United States disagreed sharply on the terms under which either would 
accept mediation, any such initiative seemed doomed. Argentine Foreign Minister 
Diédgenes Taboada had leaked the news that his government was considering the pro- 
posal of a mediation offer (HAR, XIV: 128), and Premier Castro hinted that Cuba 
might be willing to discuss some kind of indemnification for expropriated U.S. 
property if the United States would resume sugar purchases. However, Roa told 
newsmen, "Anything can be negotiated except the independence, sovereignty, and 
self-determination of the Cuban people.'' This statement was in keeping with the 
Cuban position that the U.S.-Cuban imbroglios had the bilateral aspect of a con- 
flict of interests caused by the confiscation of U.S. property. 


The U.S. State Department considered mediation impossible. Adolf A. Berle, 
President Kennedy's chief adviser on Latin America, explained the U.S. position, 
saying that the problem was not simply between Cuba and the United States but in- 
volved the whole Hemisphere and that this precluded mediation by any one nation of 
the Hemisphere. Couched in U.S. terms, the "situation" was that a Soviet-dominated 
Communist regime had been established in Cuba in violation of the Rio Pact and other 
Hemisphere treaties. State Department officials quoted President Kennedy's State 
of the Union message: ‘Questions of economic and trade policy can always be nego- 
tiated. But Communist domination in this Hemisphere can never be negotiated." 
Meanwhile, there were increasing reports of subversion by Cuban diplomatic offi- 
cials abroad (see BOLIVIA). 


It was reported that the United States was considering invocation of the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act to place a total embargo on U.S. imports from Cuba. The 
reason given was that U.S. dollars had been used to export the Cuban Revolution to 
other Latin American republics. It was said that the United States was currently 
buying some $60 million worth of Cuban goods per year. The loudest objections 
to the possible embargo came not from Havana but from Tampa, Florida, cigar 
manufacturers. They insisted that the cigar industry in Tampa was totally depend- 
ent on yearly imports of some $28 million worth of Cuban tobacco and that the shut- 
down of the plants would put some 6,000 men out of work. 


Still hoping for some sort of action in the United Nations, on March 15 For- 
eign Minister Roa circulated a new note containing additional accusations against 
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the United States. Two days earlier an unidentified torpedo boat had machine- 
gunned the former Texaco (now Hermanos Dfaz) petroleum refinery near Santiago 
de Cuba. Roa charged that the United States had sponsored the attack and insisted 
that the boat could have escaped the pursuit of two Cuban Navy ships only by taking 
refuge at the Guanténamo naval base, 55 miles away. In the same note, Roa said 
that President Kennedy had “openly intensified" the "aggressive interventionist" 
policy of President Eisenhower. Since Cuba had failed to move either the General 
Assembly or the Security Council in three previous attempts to have the United 
States condemned as an "aggressor," this most recent attempt was considered, 
even by the Cuban press, to have little more than symbolic significance. 


The Fight Inside Cuba. Conflicting reports continued to make an exact ap- 
praisal of the guerrilla fighting in the Sierra Escambray difficult. Government 
sources claimed an almost complete success in the ''clean-up" operation which 
had begun in January. Revolucién devoted an entire issue to the story, showing 
pictures of prisoners and captured U.S.-made arms. According to the article, 
381 men had been captured and 39 killed. Officials said that 11 militia members 
had been wounded, six killed in combat, and 22 killed in accidents, including two 
who died when a truck returning them from the front overturned. Although there 
was little doubt that 381 guerrillas had been captured--their names were listed in 
Revoluci6n-- speculation on how many were still at large was extremely varied. 
Castro said 80 dispersed, lonely, and hungry men; Miami sources claimed sev- 
eral hundred well-equipped and organized men. An observer from the Brazilian 








Escambray had really been effectively crushed. It was significant that some of the 
major counterrevolutionary guerrilla leaders, such as Evelio Duque and Osvaldo 
Ramfrez, had not been captured.* Among the prisoners was a priest, Father 
Francisco Lépez Bl4squez, who had served as chaplain to Duque's unit. The cap- 
tured men were taken to Santa Clara to face trial and probably, in some cases, the 
firing squad. 


Another report, this one from Miami, said that more than 300 guerrillas 
were fighting hard in the area between Guant4namo and Baracoa in the Sierra 
Maestra. Ratl Castro was reportedly directing operations against them. In other 
actions, four Cubans and an American were captured while trying to land near 
Cabafias Bay on the north coast of Pinar del Rfo Province. There were reportedly 
several brief clashes between militia members and guerrillas in southern Matan- 
zas Province, just north of the Zapata Swamp area. 


In Havana the rumbling of terrorist bombs drowned the crack of the firing 
squads as an intensive step-up in counterrevolutionary activities sparked a return 
to the execution of terrorists by nervous militia men. (There had been no known 
executions for terrorism during February.) The discovery of a bomb in the Min- 
istry of Labor on March 3 precipitated an investigation of all employees. The 
following day an explosion occurred in the basement garage of the Havana Libre 
Hotel, wrecking one car and damaging two others. A gang of terrorists fired from 
moving vehicles on a crowd gathered at the Havana docks to commemorate the death 
of Cubans killed when the munitions ship 'Le Coubre" exploded on March 4, 1960 
(HAR, XIII: 172-3). Militia men and women opened up on the cars with their sub- 
machine guns. The official report said that one terrorist, a driver allegedly co- 





* 
This corrects an earlier statement (HAR, XIV: 131) that Ramirez had been 
captured. The report that some 900 rebels had been captured was also obviously 
exaggerated. 
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erced into the job, and one member of the crowd were killed and that five were 
wounded. Militia members reportedly rounded up most of the other terrorists 
later. 


A serious fire resulted when incendiary bombs exploded in a garage at the 
former Esso refinery (now the Nico Lépez) in Havana on March 6. Five tanker 
trucks were destroyed and two others damaged. Firemen struggled throughout the 
night to keep the flames from spreading to nearby, economically vital oil- storage 
tanks. President of the Council of Ministers Osvaldo Dortic6s Torrado spent the 
night at the scene of the fire giving encouragement to firemen and militia. The 
next day, refinery workers voted to donate one day's salary to help repair the 
damage. 


On orders from the military tribunals, two terrorists were executed on 
March 7 and five more the following day. Undetermined numbers, but more than 
30, were sent to prison. No major terrorist attacks occurred during the remain- 
der of the month, although bombs continued to explode daily in the streets of Havana. 


Departure and Death: Pardo Llada and Morgan. The Cuban radio commen- 
tator José Pardo Llada defected in late March while ona tour. From Mexico City, 
where he was taken in by the local FRD organization (see MEXICO), he denounced 
the Castro government as Communist and predicted that it would fall from power 
before the end of 1961. Always a controversial figure, Pardo Llada had been 
known in counterrevolutionary circles as the 'Minister of Hate" and was described 
by the Associated Press as ''Castro's acid-tongued chief propagandist." In a speech 
on March 28 Premier Castro described him as a person of "erratic character." 

He said that the propagandist had joined the 26th of July Movement only a few 
months before the defeat of dictator Fulgencio Batista and that he, Castro, was 
responsible for allowing him to be known as a major spokesman of the Revolution, 
despite warnings from other leaders. 





On March 12 at La Cabafia fortress near Havana, a firing squad executed 
two men who had been majors in the rebel army: William Alexander Morgan and 
JesGs Carrera Zayas. Both men were convicted of supplying anti-Castro guerril- 
las with arms (HAR, XIII: 697). According to the Associated Press, both Morgan 
and Carrera were known to be outspokenly anti-Communist, Morgan having refused 
to hire Communists at his frog farm in Matanzas. The military tribunal found 
eight other accused persons guilty and sentenced them to prison; three were ac- 
quitted. Morgan's wife, Olga Rodrfguez de Morgan, was found guilty in absentia, 
sentenced to prison, and captured later in the month as she was attempting to leave 
the country. According to the U.S. press, Morgan denied that he had aided the 
counterrevolutionaries and declared that he was being shot because he was the 
"last anti-Communist officer in the Army.'' According to the Cuban press, both 
Morgan and Carrera died bravely. 


The two majors had fought in what was known as the II Frente del Escambray 
during 1958 under the command of Major Eloy Gutiérrez Menoyo. The Escambray 
forces were made up primarily of members of an anti-Batista organization called 
the Directorio Revolucionario, a Havana University anti- Batista group formed in 
1956. In recent months Cubans who fought on the Escambray front had been under 
increasing attack from leading Revolutionary spokesmen. Ernesto Guevara wrote 
an article for Bohemia which said that one of the basic errors of the Revolution 
had been allowing the Directorio Revolucionario a free hand in the Escambray. 
Premier Castro made a speech in Santa Clara implying that one of the reasons the 
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counterrevolutionaries had chosen Las Villas Province as the location for their 
main effort was that the Escambray front leadership had mistreated the peasants 
and had not had the proper revolutionary values. A few days after this speech, 

in late February, Major Gutiérrez Menoyo and three friends--L4zaro Asensio, 
Armando Fleites, and the radio commentator Max Lesnik--fled Cuba. Bohemia 
Libre (in exile) protested editorially when they were arrested by U.S. authorities 
in March and sent to a detention camp at McAllen, Texas. Gutiérrez Menoyo and 
Morgan were the two officers who became national heroes after foiling a Domini- 
can Republic plot in August 1959 (HAR, XII: 430). In January 1959, the Directorio 
Revolucionario-Escambray front forces reached Havana before Castro and took 
over the presidential palace; there were rumors that there would be trouble. How- 
ever, after warnings from Castro, the Faure Chom6n-Gutiérrez Menoyo troops 
surrendered their arms and placed themselves under the authority of Castro and 
the rebel army. At the end of March only two officers who had been members of 
the Directorio Revolucionario were still allied with the Castro regime: Chom6n, 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union; and Rolando Cubela, head of the student group 
Federacién Estudantil Universitaria (FEU). 


Education. The eradication of illiteracy in one "year of education" was 
the most important revolutionary goal for 1961. To this end, Castro announced 
that a 100,000-member "army of education" would go into the country to teach the 
illiterate peasants. The "army" would be recruited from students 13 years of age 
and older. Each student would be assigned to a family, with whom he or she would 
live for six months (May through December). Each would be given educational ma- 
terials and instruction in how to teach illiterates and would be under organizational 
discipline from older teachers during the period. To facilitate recruitment, it was 
announced that all public schools above the primary level would close on April 15, 
two months ahead of schedule, and would remain closed through December. All 
this was in keeping with Castro's constantly stressed basic program of individual 
sacrifice for the good of the nation, especially the peasants. 


Most students reportedly were enthusiastic about the plan. It was received 
less enthusiastically by private school officials, however. According to the Cuban 
education code, private schools could not remain open while public schools were 
closed. The plan would thus work another economic hardship on the private schools, 
which, according to Diario Las Américas, had experienced a 50% enrollment drop 
since the revolutionary government came to power because many of the families 
able to pay private school tuition were in exile. 


Though it seemed unlikely that the "army of education" plan was designed 
specifically to undermine the private schools, it did intensify the conflict between 
the government and private education and in particular between the government and 
the Catholic Church, since most private schools are Catholic (HAR, XIV: 129-30). 
In March, speaking to the youth group Asociacién de J6venes Rebeldes, Castro said 
that there was a plague of reactionary teachers in the Catholic schools, which were 
often centers of counterrevolutionary activity. He asserted, "We will not hesitate 
to take the necessary measures to prevent them [the teachers] from poisoning the 
minds of our youth."' Education Minister Armando Hart Davalos spoke in similar 
terms, insisting that unless all teachers were in the "vanguard of the Revolution," 
they would be removed. Later, 72 persons, including one priest, were dismissed 
from education centers in Santiago, and it was rumored that Hart was considering 
placing "resident inspectors" in all private schools in Havana. 
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Pro-Castro students effected their own purge of anti-government teachers 
from the Guantanamo City high school. Fist fights between students on either side 
of the Revolution took place with increasing frequency in private schools. Militia- 
men were placed at the Roman Catholic La Salle school in Santiago following dis- 
orders there, and police arrested ''counterrevolutionary" students at the Pitman 
Academy in Havana. All were accused of vandalism (tearing revolutionary posters 
off the wall) but were later released. 


There were rumors that Castro was considering taking over the Ministry of 
Education himself. Reports that he was dissatisfied with Hart's "softness" had 
been filtering out of Cuba for months. There reportedly had been arguments be- 
tween the two men as early as June 1960 over whether or not to set up more school 
cities like the Ciudad Escolar Camilo Cienfuegos (HAR, XIII: 449). It was said that 
Hart opposed Castro's plan because he felt it would break up families too much. 
Since June, however, four new school cities had been planned, and two were under 
construction. In late March, Hart left on an extended tour of educational facilities 
in the Soviet bloc. 


Sugar Harvest; Trade. Cuban newspapers reported that the first four mil- 
lion tons of sugar from the current cane harvest had been cut and processed. This 
sugar was to be sold to the Soviet bloc at the equivalent of 4¢ per pound. The rest 
of the cane was to be cut on the general understanding that it would be sold for 
2-1/2¢ per pound, meaning a wage cut for cane field and refinery workers. Castro 
exhorted city dwellers to help cut the cane. According to the Cuban press, thou- 
sands worked as volunteers on Saturdays and Sundays without pay. Several cane 
fields were set on fire by anti-Castro saboteurs. In Camagiiey Province, 70,000 
arrobas (25.36 lbs. per arroba) of cane were burned in one fire. Although Castro 
had said that the 1961 crop would produce seven million Spanish long tons of sugar, 
sources in the United States estimated that the total would be nearer the 5.7 million 
tons produced in 1960. 





Morocco bought 10,000 tons of Cuban raw sugar to be delivered in May at a 
price of 2.76¢ per pound delivered at the docks in Cuban ports. This was part of 
a bilateral trade agreement signed by the two countries in March. It involved ex- 
changes of goods worth 100 million francs ($20 million) in each direction. Among 
the Moroccan products that Cuba was pledged to purchase were phosphates, trucks, 
canned sardines, and mineral ores. Cuba also sold an undisclosed amount of raw 
sugar to Ceylon at 2.95¢ per pound. 


A trade agreement between Denmark and Cuba, signed in Havana in July 
1958, was extended for the calendar year 1961. Denmark was trading pharmaceu- 
ticals, machinery, and chemicals for Cuba's sugar and other tropical products. 
Bulgaria and Cuba signed a trade agreement in March under which Bulgarians 
were to supply machinery and equipment for factories to be constructed in Cuba 
between 1962 and 1965. 


The United Nations Special Fund Committee announced that a basic agree- 
ment with Cuba had been signed as a preliminary to the setting up of specific aid 
projects to help the nation diversify its agricultural production. The function of 
the Fund (40% of its budget comes from U.S. contributions) was to help nations 
prepare for profitable investment in development projects. In most cases, it fi- 
nanced surveys of resources and training and research programs. 
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HAITI 


Collapse of Student Strike. On March 16, the four-month-old student strike 
at Haiti University collapsed as students started filtering back to their classes. 
The strike had begun on November 22, 1960 (HAR, XIII: 792), as a result of the 
arrest nearly three months earlier of Joseph Roney, treasurer of the student or- 
ganization Union Nationale des Etudiants Haitiens (UNEH), and 18 high school 
boys for alleged subversive activities. It represented a final effort to have them 
either released or brought to trial. The government had retaliated with decrees 
declaring martial law, dissolving student associations, and advancing the opening 
of Christmas vacation a month. During the vacation, the regime had first extended 
the carrot by releasing the imprisoned students and had then employed the stick by 
issuing other decrees which placed the university under state control and made jail 
sentences mandatory for parents of rebellious undergraduates. 





The day before the university was scheduled to open in January, the carrot 
had again been offered, this time through the lifting of martial law and other con- 
cessions. Nonetheless, the boycott had continued as students refused to attend 
classes, demanding that more of the repugnant decrees be rescinded. Moreover, 
the strike had now broadened into a protest against social stagnation and economic 
deterioration in general. In the end, however, the UNEH strike committee issued 
a communiqué endorsing a return to classes. The statement gave no reason for 
ending the strike, though it declared that the four-month holdout had been a fine 
example for youth in Haiti as well as abroad. It was believed that the government's 
attitude of indifference had discouraged the students. 


Coffee Federation Planned. Haitian coffee exporters planned to form and 
finance a federation to increase production and improve the quality of coffee through 
the establishment of demonstration farms. Loans and technical advice would also 
be given to prospective planters in order to satisfy the government decree of Sep- 
tember 22, 1960 obliging exporters of agricultural products to invest in actual pro- 
duction. 





DLF Loan Approved. The Development Loan Fund (DLF) approved a loan 
of $250,000 to aid the expansion of a U.S.-owned sisal plantation and processing 
factory in Cap Haitien. The project would provide jobs for a thousand workers and 
would increase exports of the Haitian Agricultural Corporation by raising the pro- 
ductivity of the land and enabling the factory to process the increased harvest. 
Details of the loan agreement remained to be worked out. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Trujillo Attacked by Catholic Church. The Catholic Church, which had at- 
tempted to make peace with dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo in January after a 
year of bitter struggle between Church and State (HAR, XIV: 38), violently attacked 
him again in March. Only a month earlier, it had refused him the title of '"Bene- 
factor of the Church" (HAR, XIV: 132). Voicing a new, hard line, Boston-born 
Bishop Thomas F. Reilly ordered a special statement read in his cathedral at San 
Juan de la Maguana. He accused the regime of a "long series of violations of hu- 
man rights" and "acts of intimidation and persecution."" Reilly reported the ex- 
pulsion in December of a Spanish missionary, the Reverend Angel Barrios, the 
kidnapping and mistreatment of another priest in January, and finally the expulsion 
of the Reverend Roger Rosselle, a Belgian missionary, on March 11. Bishops 
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Francisco Panal and Eliseo Pérez SAnchez also made attacks on the regime, un- 
precedented in the 31 years of Trujillo's rule. Bishop Pérez SAnchez referred to 
Radio Caribe, owned by the sons of Trujillo, as "a cesspool of insults, lies, and 
falsehoods."' The government-controlled press and radio counterattacked bitterly. 


Increase in Underground Activities. During the last weeks of March, under- 
ground activities increased as 50 to 75 houses were burned in the town of Cabral, 
a freight train was derailed, and a bomb exploded in Ciudad Trujillo's Olympic 
Theater, injuring seven. In New York, the Organizaci6én Coordinadora Revolucio- 
naria Dominicana (OCRD) sent a letter to President Kennedy urging material and 
moral aid for Dominican refugees. The letter referred to the policy of greater aid 
for Cuban exiles which the President had enunciated. The OCRD contended that 
"the U.S. Government ought to adopt a similar position with respect to a sadder 
and more prolonged case--that of the Dominican Republic." 





On March 18, the Inter-American Association for Democracy and Freedom 
commemorated the fifth anniversary of the disappearance of Jesis de Galindez 
(HAR, IX: 119). Galfndez, a Basque who had sought refuge in the Dominican Re- 
public after the Spanish Civil War, had become a foe of Trujillo and had disap- 
peared from the streets of New York on March 12, 1956, in a highly-publicized 
affair. He was reputedly kidnapped and murdered at the behest of "El Benefactor" 
because of a book he had written exposing the regime. 


Radio Caribe Executives Arrested. Four executives of Radio Caribe were 
arrested and imprisoned on the charge of slandering honorable persons, a viola- 
tion of the constitution. Radio Caribe had been characterized in the recent past by 
its pseudo-leftist tendencies, vicious attacks on the Catholic clergy and Yankee 
imperialism, and strong opposition to President Joaquin Balaguer. It had called 
repeatedly for the return of Trujillo himself to power. Wide coverage was given 
the arrests in the local press. Inasmuch as the station was owned by the Trujillo 
family itself, it posed a mystery as to why the staff of the station should suddenly 
lose its immunity to government retaliation. Experienced observers speculated 
on a possible change in government policy. 





Dominican Sugar Imports Cut. Acting under new legislation which extended 
the Sugar Act for 15 months, the United States halted bonus imports of sugar from 
the Dominican Republic (see INTERNATIONAL). Both President Kennedy and Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk had requested this action from Congress in February and 
March, as had Eisenhower three times in the last year of his administration. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture set the Dominican quota at the basic 111,157 tons 
established in the 1956 Sugar Act, but canceled the additional 888,000 tons awarded 
to the island under 1960 legislation redistributing the Cuban quota. 





Textiles to be Produced Domestically. The first textile machinery for the 
manufacture of printed fabrics was installed in the Dominican Republic. It had a 
reported capacity of 50,000 yards daily, which would presumably meet the entire 
domestic requirement. A foreign exchange saving was expected, since printed 
fabrics had formerly been imported. Textiles had appeared on a list published by 
the government in February calling for the domestic manufacture of certain goods. 


They presumably were to be the object of future import restrictions (HAR, XIV: 
133). 
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PUERTO RICO 


PAC Fraud Inquiry. Appearing for questioning before a joint legislative 
committee, Judge Marfa Luisa Ramos challenged the committee's authority to 
interrogate her and refused to testify pending action by the Commonwealth Su- 
preme Court on a complaint involving her. The committee was investigating al- 
leged fraud in the petition campaign of the Partido de Acci6én Cristiana (PAC) in 
the 1960 election (HAR, XIV: 40, 133). Judge Ramos' testimony was considered 
of great importance, since most of the petitions declared fraudulent by committee 
witnesses had apparently been sworn before her. Previous to her appearance, 
César Bobonis, assistant director of the Administration of Courts, had testified 
that over half of the petitions filed by the PAC had been sworn before Judge Ramos 
in a period of 63 days, including 4,414 on August 7 and 4,472 on August 14. The 
Senate examiner, Francisco Torres Aguiar, remarked that to accomplish this, it 
would have been necessary for the judge to witness 3.1 petitions a minute, working 
24 hours a day. 





Civil Rights Bills Introduced. Three bills aimed at granting more complete 
civil rights protection to persons arrested for or accused of terroristic acts in the 
nationalist disorders of 1950 and 1954 were introduced in the island Senate by Sen- 
ator Santos P. Amadeo of the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER). The three 
bills provided for the creation of a civil rights committee to deal with all hearings, 
investigations, and legislation related to civil rights; they authorized suits against 
the government by all persons arrested, but neither accused nor convicted, in the 
disorders of 1950 and 1954; and they ordered the police to turn over fingerprints 
and photographs of all persons who were arrested but not tried, or who were ar- 
rested and tried but not convicted. 





Tension over Cuba. Observers reported that Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
was preparing to carry out his threat to form a Puerto Rican government-in- exile 
if the United States should recognize a Cuban exile government. The new threat 
followed the appointment by anti-Castro groups in New York of José Miré Cardona 
as head of a "provisional Cuban government" (see p. 213). The group did not re- 
ceive official recognition from Washington, however. 





Puerto Rican Appointed U.S. Ambassador. Administrator of Economic De- 
velopment (José) Teodoro Moscoso, in charge of Puerto Rico's Operation Boot- 
strap since 1950 and recently chosen U.S. delegate to the new U.N. Committee for 
Industrial Development, was appointed American Ambassador to Venezuela. His 
appointment, following that of fellow Puerto Rican Arturo Morales Carri6n as the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs (HAR, XIV: 88), 
was termed by Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn "a very good thing for Washington, a 
very good thing for Caracas, but a bad thing for San Juan.'' The new ambassador, 
a friend of Venezuelan President Betancourt, was widely credited with being re- 
sponsible for the fact that Puerto Rico held third place in the world, after Britain 
and the United States, in national income distribution. 





Government to Cut 1961 Spending. Puerto Rico was reportedly beginning to 
feel the impact of the current U.S. recession. As a precaution against ending fis- 
cal 1961 with a deficit, the Commonwealth budget director announced that the gov- 
ernment would cut its operating budget by $2 million. According to the plan, each 
government agency would be directed to reduce its "nonessential" spending allot- 
ments. 
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Debt Limit Proposal. A bill giving the Commonwealth government control 
over the limitation of Puerto Rico's public debt was approved by a subcommittee 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
The island's public debt had previously been limited by the Federal Regulations Act 
to 10% of the assessed property value in San Juan, Ponce, Mayagiiez, and Arecibo, 
and 5% of it in all other municipalities. In introducing the bill to the subcommit- 
tee, Resident Commissioner Antonio Fernés-Isern said that the current debt limits 
imposed by the Federal Regulations Act were impeding Puerto Rico's economic de- 
velopment by indirectly restricting the use of public credit. 





Growers Given Government Aid. The Commonwealth Department of Agri- 
culture undertook a new program to stimulate the growth of the island's fruit and 
vegetable industry. Among the incentives would be the allowance of a tax exemp- 
tion to any food-processing firm that used 51% or more of local products. The 
government would also set up an authority to direct fruit and vegetable production 
on a cooperative basis and to prepare an incentive program to encourage small 
farmers to dedicate themselves entirely to fruit and vegetable production. 





Experts such as Robert W. Claiborne, a planter in the depressed coffee 
zone of the western mountains, were pessimistic about the ability of the govern- 
ment or farmers to form honest, efficient producer and marketing cooperatives 
and hoped that newly- designated Secretary of Commerce Carlos J. Lastra Gon- 
zAlez would lend his support to the Agriculture Department program. Claiborne 
said that it would fail without the enforcement of new laws to curb abuses in urban 
marketing by unscrupulous buyers. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


During a visit to the West Indies, British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
addressed a joint session of the Federal Senate and the House of Representatives 
at Port of Spain, Trinidad. The Prime Minister expressed the hope that the West 
Indies would become fully independent early in 1962. He urged the different island 
territories to reach agreement on the constitution of the new state before coming 
to London to discuss the actual date of independence with the British Government. 
He added that independence would fix more firmly on their shoulders the responsi- 
bility for solving their problems. 


Macmillan referred to the part already played by the West Indies Federal 
Government in external affairs by having representation in the United Kingdom, in 
Canada, and in Venezuela. After referring to the links that the West Indies had 
with the United States and Canada, the Prime Minister said that their other neigh- 
bors in Latin America were the children of a different culture but one with which 
both Britain and the Federation had close affinities. He alluded to the part that the 
United Kingdom had played in the struggle for independence in Latin America. In 
the middle of his Trinidad visit, Macmillan flew to Key West, Florida, to confer 
with President Kennedy on the Laos crisis. After Trinidad, Macmillan visited 
Barbados, Antigua, and Jamaica. 


It was suggested from Port of Spain that Prime Minister Grantley Adams 
was making a bid to form a small-island bloc against an expected Jamaica- Trinidad 
front in federal politics. This might become apparent when consideration of the 
recommendations of the Inter-Governmental Conference (HAR, XIV: 41) took place 
in May, since this would involve an increase in the representation of Jamaica in 
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relation to the other members of the Federation. In addition, freedom of move- 
ment within the Federation was strongly desired by the small islands, whereas 
Trinidad hoped that this might be phased over a period of years, as had been rec- 
ommended in the case of the Customs Union (HAR, XIII: 315). 


Speaking at the Regional Natural Resources Council in Jamaica, Trinidad 
Minister of Agriculture Kamaluddin Mohammed suggested that Jamaica Premier 
Norman Manley should take over the captaincy of the West Indies federal move- 
ment. He also criticized Prime Minister Sir Grantley Adams for his disruptive 
statements. In an editorial, the Trinidad Guardian declared that the speech was 
out of place since the occasion was nonpolitical and since a Minister of a party as- 
sociated with the Federal party led by the Prime Minister should not publicly pro- 
claim his antipathy toward him. 





In a private member's motion urging the British Government to take powers 
to control immigration from all Commonwealth countries irrespective of race, color, 
or creed, Conservative Member of Parliament Cyril Osborne declared that the Brit- 
ish public was frightened at the growth of West Indian immigration (HAR, XIV: 135). 
He claimed that if it continued, it would be equivalent to a new colored city as big 
as Chester or Bedford each year. The same conditions, he urged, should be im- 
posed in Britain as in every other Commonwealth country. David Renton, Under- 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, said that the government could not accept the 
motion or a Labour amendment which suggested that there was no problem. The 
important question was whether Britain could continue absorbing immigrant labor, 
largely but not entirely unskilled, at the rate of 50,000 persons a year. Even a 
small recession in Britain would create hardships on the immigrants. He stressed 


that the historic right of every British subject to enter and stay in Britain helped 

to bind the Commonwealth together. Ben Parkin (Labour) moved an amendment 
declining to accept any proposal implying that Britain's social and economic prob- 
lems were aggravated by immigrants. After debate, both the motion and the amend- 
ment were withdrawn. 


In the Daily Telegraph, Conservative Member of Parliament William F. 
Deedes suggested that there was a breath of misplaced grandeur in the British in- 
sistence upon keeping the door open to all the Commonwealth. He felt that some 
form of restriction was inevitable but that any restraint ought to be applied uniformly 
to white as well as black. He added that there might be difficulties with Ireland, 
which supplied much unskilled labor to Britain and had an equivocal Commonwealth 
status. 





Writing in the Daily Gleaner, Frank Hill suggested that Prime Minister 
Grantley Adams should arrange for a Jamaican vice-consul in the British Embassy 
in Havana to look after the interests of the 25,000 Jamaicans living in Cuba. If nec- 
essary, the cost should be borne by the Jamaica Government. He pointed out the 
success of the appointment of a Trinidadian in Caracas who also looked after West 
Indian interests in the Netherlands West Indies and Surinam. 





During a visit to Jamaica, Peter Runge, chairman of the West Indies Sugar 
Company, told a press conference that Jamaica was a natural replacement for Cuba 
as a supplier of sugar to the United States. Instead of storing sugar, refineries on 
the U.S. east coast had relied on the stockpile in nearby Cuba. West Indies sugar 
producers now stood ready to supply the United States with 120,000 tons of sugar, 
if necessary, Runge said. He expected that the United States would pay for the cur- 
rent crop at the same rate as in 1960. This was £15 to L20 per ton more than the 
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world price. Speaking in Washington to the United States Sugar Club, Sir Edmund 
Bacon, chairman of the British Sugar Corporation and a director of Lloyds Bank, 
claimed that a Russian commodity price war spearheaded by Communist sugar 
surpluses was a distinct possibility. Should this arise, it might affect the Carib- 
bean. 


Jamaica. Premier Manley stated that the referendum to decide whether 
Jamaica should continue within the West Indies Federation (HAR, XIII: 386) would 
be held after the constitutional conference, which was to meet in London to fix a 
date for the independence of the West Indies. This, he added, would enable the 
electors to know exactly on what they were voting. 


Ronald Henry, Eldred Morgan, and William Jeter (Americans) and Albert 
Gabidon (Jamaican) were hanged at Spanish Town. They had been convicted of the 
murder of three Rastafarians in 1960 (HAR, XIII: 704). 


A statement on the proposed mission of Jamaicans to Africa arising out of 
the survey by the University College of the West Indies of the Rastafari Movement 
(HAR, XIII: 532) was made by Premier Manley to the Jamaica House of Represen- 
tatives. He announced that the mission would consist of nine persons including 
Rastafari representatives and two advisers chosen by the government. Linden C. 
Leslie, former mayor of Spanish Town, and Victor Reid, author and journalist. 
The countries to be visited would include Ethiopia, Ghana, Nigeria, Liberia, and 
Sierra Leone. 


Speaking at the annual general meeting of the Jamaica Association of Local 


Government Officers, Minister of Trade and Industry Wills O. Isaacs asserted that 
if people at the top had not preached race hatred, it would not have come to Jamaica. 
He stressed the necessity for a united nation. At the Kingston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Isaacs urged merchants to make better provision for their white collar 
workers. 


Finance Minister Vernon Arnett presented to the Jamaica House of Repre- 
sentatives estimates of expenditure totaling 43,149,896 for the financial year 
1961-62. Taking into account appropriations-in-aid, the new year's expenditure 
would exceed that of the current year by £3.8 million. Net recurrent expenditure 
showed an increase of 42,588,273 and capital expenditure of £1,261,441. The es- 
timated payment by Jamaica to the federal government for the year under review 
was estimated at £1,053,494. 


As a result of a dispute over the dismissal of an inspector, a strike of the 
Jamaica Omnibus Services took place, paralyzing transport in the Kingston Corpo- 
rate Area. Work was resumed three days later, after the Ministry of Labour had 
agreed to establish a tribunal under the Essential Services Law to hear the case. 
In two editorials on successive days, the Jamaica Daily Gleaner sharply criticized 
the workers and union leaders Thossy Kelly and Michael Manley for an unnecessary 
stoppage and claimed that the traveling public had for years been discourteously 
treated by the bus crews. Following a strike that began with seven hundred em- 
ployees at the Kingston general post office, postal employees in the rural areas 
also ceased work. The strike spread to subordinate employees in several hospitals 
in the island. To meet the serious situation in the hospitals, Manley requested 
help from the Red Cross and St. John Ambulance organizations. With further ap- 
peals from union leaders and a promise of an early announcement by the govern- 
ment in regard to rates, the strikers returned to work. 
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As a result of the withdrawal of South Africa from the Commonwealth, Sir 
Robert Kirkwood, chairman of the Jamaica Sugar Manufacturers' Association, 
asked the British Colonial Office to clarify the position of that country in regard 
to its quota position under the British Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. South 
Africa has a quota of 200,000 tons per year. 


A DC-4 aircraft limped into Montego Bay airport on one engine and with sev- 
eral bullet holes in its fuselage. Nine persons with no identity papers but believed 
to be Cubans were on board. After being detained by immigration authorities, they 
were allowed to leave the island a few days later. Complications arose over the 
plane. The Cuban authorities demanded that it be surrendered to them, since it 
had been dropping supplies to Cuban rebels in the Sierra Escambray, where it had 
been shot up by anti-aircraft fire. The Jamaica Ministry of Home Affairs, how- 
ever, announced that U.S. ownership had been established. The plane had been 
chartered by a Guatemalan agency. 


Trinidad. Following opposition criticism of the Trinidad Government's 
housing policy and of the extending of rent registration for another twelve months, 
Housing Minister Gerald Montano announced that negotiations for the financing of 
a BWI $40 million (BWI $4. 80 = £1) loan for 2,000 units of a housing scheme 
would shortly be concluded with financial interests in London. The houses would 
be built in the residential Diego Martin Valley. 


Jules Dreyfous, a member of the U.S. trade mission to the West Indies 
(HAR, XIII: 532), advised the South Trinidad Chamber of Commerce that a greater 
effort should be made in agriculture. He advocated the setting up of a canning in- 
dustry for the export of high quality fruits and vegetables. He also suggested the 
construction of a superhighway to link the industrial south with Port of Spain. Paul 
H. Brent, leader of the mission, expressed confidence in the investment climate 
of Trinidad. He felt, however, that greater efforts should be made to attract U.S. 
capital to the island. 


The visit of a seven-man mission from Venezuela to Port of Spain was an- 
nounced for April. The 30% surtax imposed by Venezuela on Trinidad goods would 
be discussed. The main Venezuelan concern, however, would be in regard to the 
contraband trade operating across the Gulf of Paria from Port of Spain. 


Ten workers of the Cedros Estate, 65 miles from Port of Spain in south 
Trinidad, were shot while on their way to take up duty at Sanmarie Estate, which 
was involved in a five-month-old strike with the Federated Workers' Trade Union. 
The jeeps in which they were traveling were ambushed in a lonely part of the road, 
but the gunmen ran away when one of the drivers returned the fire. Three of the 
men were seriously injured. A few hours earlier, an attempt had been made to 
blow up the house of Romer Johnstone, director of the Perseverance Estate, which 
was also strike-bound. 


Other Islands. Governor-General Lord Hailes opened a new broadcasting 
station on St. Kitts, the gift of the British Government. The station's administra- 
tor, Henry A. Howard, said that the facility had been provided to form a closer 
bond between the three islands of the colony and the rest of the federation. F. T. 
Williams, Minister of Communications and Works, said that the new station would 
be used for education, entertainment, and information, but not for political or com- 
mercial purposes. 
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British Guiana. The British Colonial Office announced that British Guiana 
would receive £1,269,532 from four grants approved under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act in January. Of this amount, £1,163,333 would be allocated 
toward meeting half the cost of the Tapakuma drainage and irrigation project, which 
would make 20,000 acres of the Essequibo coast suitable for growing rice, coconuts, 
and cacao. The balance would be used for soil surveys and an agricultural staff 
training scheme to train field assistants at an eastern Caribbean farm institute in 
Trinidad. 





British Honduras. In the first general election held under the new constitu- 
tion, the People's United Party gained all 18 elective seats in the 25-member Leg- 
islative Assembly, which also contains five nominated and two ex-officio members. 
There was an 80% poll. Party leader George Price became British Honduras' first 
Chief Minister as well as Minister of Finance; the constitution introduced the min- 
isterial system for the first time. Time magazine commented that unlike Cheddi 
Jagan in British Guiana, Price, a one-time Jesuit seminary student, was vigorously 
opposed to Communism and enjoyed widespread support among local businessmen. 
The Haiti Herald attributed Price's success to his continued resistance of all ef- 
forts by Jamaica, Trinidad, and the Colonial Office to draw British Honduras into 
the West Indies Federation. It added that he held the most important of all cards-- 
the sincere devotion of the majority of the people. 








On his return from a visit to British Honduras, Bernard Pennock, United 
Kingdom Trade Commissioner, reported that a scheme was under active consid- 
eration for processing pine stumps to make turpentine and resin. The British 
branch of the Hercules Power Company was negotiating with the Belize Estate and 
Produce Company over this £1 million project. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Three persons were killed and 25, including six police, injured in Martinique 
sugar estate strikes, which paralyzed factories. Dock laborers at Fort-de- France 
also joined in the stoppage, hindering the loading of bananas. In a radio speech to 
the island, Prefect of Martinique Jean Parsi said that the aim of the extremists was 
to prevent the development of Martinique in the hope of forcing self-government. 
He requested the strikers to resume work and promised that wages would be raised 
at once by 4%. An increase in family allowances, envisaged before the trouble, 
would be put into effect immediately. Le Monde of Paris claimed that local dis- 
putes had been aggravated by Communists, who were concerned at the dwindling of 
their influence in recent months. Le Figaro of Paris expressed anxiety over the 
situation in the Antilles, suggesting that it might become alarming. El Caribe of 
the Dominican Republic said that the trouble had started in a cane cutters' strike in 
the extreme north of the island, though the riot had occurred at Lementin, a few 
kilometers to the east of Fort-de-France. Meanwhile, several notable natives of 
the overseas departments living in France, including Deputy Aimé Césaire of Mar- 
tinique, announced that they would hold a conference in Paris in April to affirm 
their support of the struggle being carried on in Guadeloupe, Guiana, and Marti- 
nique against "colonialism and social oppression."" In a communiqué, they de- 
manded the abolition of the colonial regime in the Antilles. 


Subsequent to the visit of Minister of Information Louis Terrenoire (HAR, 
XIV: 137), it was announced that a decision had been taken to maintain and strength- 
en Radio Guadeloupe. Match of Guadeloupe announced that two new transmitters 
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were already on the way, which would enable Radio Guadeloupe to cover the whole 
of the island and its dependencies. Eventually, the station would be able to broad- 
cast internationally. 


A mission from the Fonds Européen of Brussels arrived in Guadeloupe to 
study projects put forward for aid from the Fund. These included water supplies, 
road construction, development of Pointe-a-Pitre, sewage works, and drainage of 
marshes. 


A bill amending the status of Guiana (HAR, XIII: 706) was put before the 
Council General of the department. The status of this territory as a French de- 
partment was preserved, despite the claim that had been made by Deputy Justin 
Catayée that a special constitutional arrangement would be introduced. An admin- 
istrative procedure particularly adapted to the needs of Guiana was accepted by the 
Council General. At a meeting of the mayors of Guiana presided over by Prefect 
René Erignac, the measures of the government of General Charles de Gaulle 
were unanimously approved. 


The price of sugar was provisionally fixed at 4,002 old francs the ton of cane, 
except for planters delivering less than 250 tons, for whom the price would be 
4,350 francs. Match pointed out the great benefits derived from being a depart- 
ment since, without this, they would have no chance in the international sugar mar- 
ket. The paper also remarked on the fact that the department had received an extra 
quota of 10,000 tons for the benefit of the sugar industry of Marie Galante, while the 
quota for metropolitan France had been lowered by 200,000 tons. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curacao and Aruba. In connection with the industrial development of Aruba, 
the Executive Council announced plans for the establishment at Balashi of several 
chemical projects, including sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, urea, and complex 
fertilizer plants. Construction work was expected to start in 1961. In connection 
with this project, the phosphate deposits at Seroe Colorado, estimated to be in the 
range of 15 million tons, would be put into operation. A total of 33,340,000 NWI 
guilders had been promised by the Dutch Government in order to assist the island 
to provide the necessary facilities for the new industries, including improved 
wharfage and water supplies (HAR, XIV: 137-38). The construction of these proj- 
ects was expected to employ between 1,500 and 2,000 people. 





Surinam. The Legislative Council passed a bill authorizing the creation of 
a special foundation for industrial development. The Suriname Nieuwsbrief hailed 
this as a step forward for the country's economy, hitherto regarded as entirely 
mining and agrarian. A.G.van den Bos, director of the Royal Sulphuric Acid 
Factories and of the Netherlands Office for the Sale of Chemical Products, visited 
Surinam to study the possibility of establishing a chemical industry there, which 
would cost some 25 million Surinam guilders. Construction, however, could not 
begin before the completion of the Brokopondo hydroelectric scheme in 1965. 





Minister of Agriculture S. Rambaran Mishre visited Holland to discuss the 
mechanized growing of rice at Wageningen in the Nickerie district, the large-scale 
cultivation of bananas, and the creation of a special Netherlands station for agricul- 
tural research. It was reported that the Surinam Government, in cooperation with 
the U.S. Air Force, would set up two radar stations in the interior of the country 
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to further the survey work of "Operation Grasshopper," the program of opening 
up the country by means of airstrips. 


In 1960, some 5,833 tourists visited Surinam, compared with 5,792 in the 
previous year. Publicity was to be increased to promote the trade. The appoint- 
ment of Lou Lichtveld as Ambassador for Surinam Affairs in Washington was an- 
nounced. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


State of the Union Message. President R6mulo Betancourt delivered his 
second annual state of the union address to the Venezuelan legislature on March 11. 
The three-hour speech was a straightforward, vigorous message that described the 
nation's progress in the preceding year and projected its course of action for the 
coming year. President Betancourt acknowledged that his administration had made 
mistakes and that the economy had not shown as much improvement as expected. 
He agreed that some of the blame for these shortcomings could be placed on him, 
but he said that factional strife was partly responsible for the economic slowdown. 
He referred specifically to the breakup of the coalition government through the 
withdrawal of the Unién Republicana Democrdatica (URD) in November (HAR, XIII: 
801; XIV: 47). Even though by its action the URD had made it impossible for any 
of its members to hold key positions in the government, President Betancourt as- 
sured the members that he would maintain contact with them and that the doors of 
the government offices would remain open to them for any constructive criticism. 
He emphasized that every time there was political or economic unrest within the 
country, the economic recovery program was thwarted (HAR, XIII: 895; XIV: 141). 
He asserted that no foreign capitalist would be willing to invest in a country that 
was continually torn by violence and internal strife. The President praised the 
Army for its constant support of the government in thwarting and subduing the many 
attempts by subversives of the right and left to overthrow the regime (HAR, XII: 
538, 620, 708). He also pointed out that, in spite of these attempts, he had not 
once allowed political fugitives to be shot. 





In acknowledging the fact that the Four-Year Plan (1960-64) was behind 
schedule, principally in the field of public works, Betancourt stated that this was 
due in part to the administration's faulty preparation of contracts and payments. 

He added, however, that the contractors had, in many cases, failed to fulfill their 
obligations. He declared that these deficiencies would be corrected and that Con- 
gress was clearing the way for a modification of the fiscal year so that it would 
coincide with the calendar year. The President also recounted the progress of the 
agrarian reform program. He said that in 1960 it had succeeded in placing some 
24,000 families on farms located on government-owned lands. This number, com- 
pared to the 5,800 families placed on farms in 1959, demonstrated a marked im- 
provement in the field. He further stated that this progress was not enough and 
that more dynamic action was necessary to achieve the desired results. He also 
noted that great progress had been made in the field of education but said that more 
effort must be expended to keep abreast of the increasing population and urbaniza- 
tion of the country. Approximately 1.5 million students were attending schools and 
universities in Venezuela, he said. This figure showed an increase of 100, 000 
over the 1957-58 school year. In order to accommodate this increase, more than 


5,000 new elementary schools, 54 high schools, and 100 vocational schools had been 
built, and the universities had practically doubled their capacity. 
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Discussing the international picture, the President declared that Venezuela 
would continue to follow a course of nonintervention in the affairs of other nations 
as it had in the past. The Army stood ready toprotect the nation from aggression, 
but to abide by international law and treaties was theonly sure way to prevent war 
and was the course which Venezuela would follow, he said. As for Venezuelan- 
Cuban relations, the President stated that, although these relations were not cor- 
dial, they would be maintained if at all possible. He condemned the action of the 
government-controlled press of Cuba for misjudging and distorting the actions of 
the Venezuelan Government. This type of criticism, he emphasized, was reserved 
for the people and the newspapers of Venezuela only. He reiterated his promise 
that Venezuela would make no move to impede the granting of political asylum to 
any Cuban who sought it. President Betancourt closed his message with an appeal 
to the Venezuelan people to have faith in the government and in themselves in 
order to overcome the obstacles that were hindering the progress of Venezuela. 


Coup Plot Thwarted. Venezuelan authorities, always alert to the continuous 
threat of subversion (HAR, XIV: 138), arrested Army Lieutenant Roberto Negrete, 
the leader of a movement purportedly planning to overthrow the government. It 
was implied that the group of conspirators was working under the leadership of 
Lt. Col. Oscar Tamayo Suérez, head of the National Guard under former dictator 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez, and that the attack would come from across the Colom- 
bian border. Close cooperation between Colombia and Venezuela was assured in 
a statement issued by the Colombian Ministry of Foreign Affairs declaring that the 
Colombian Government would take any necessary action to keep subversive activity 
against Venezuela from developing in Colombia (see also p. 211). 





Governmental Changes. Rafael Caldera, leader of the COPEI (Christian 
Socialist Party), and Radl Leoni, a member of Betancourt's Accién Democr§Atica 
(AD), were re-elected to head the Chamber of Deputies and Senate, respectively. 
Leandro Mora was named Minister of Education, replacing Martin Pérez Guevara 
(HAR, XIII: 893). No specific reason was given for the resignation of Pérez Gue- 
vara, who had reportedly attempted to commit suicide in mysterious circum- 
stances. Andrés Germ4n Otero became the new Minister of Finance following 
the resignation of Tom4s Enrique Carrillo Batalla (see below). 





The political decline of the URD (HAR, XIV: 46) continued in March as 
Fabricio Ojeda, an influential leader in the party, was excluded from the Defense 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies. Ojeda, who had been a member of the 
Junta Patriética which led the struggle to overthrow Pérez Jiménez, was not re- 
tained in this committee because of his acceptance of a commission in a "foreign 
army."' Ojeda had established close relations with Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
on a recent trip to Cuba, where he was commissioned as a lieutenant in Castro's 
militia. 


Trujillo, Kennedy, and Bazykin. Throughout March, Venezuelan relations 
with the Dominican Republic remained, for the most part, the big story in the 
Venezuelan press. In his state of the union message, President Betancourt de- 
clared that Venezuela stood ever ready to combat by force any aggression by the 
Dominican Republic, but, he added, he would not act unless forced to do so by 
Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. The President stated that Venezuela 
would continue to press for action on the Trujillo problem in the Organization of 
American States (OAS), where the matter should be given priority consideration. 
Press reports of economic meetings, consultations with certain foreign officials, 
and invitations to other foreign dignitaries indicated that Venezuela might be pre- 
paring to try to pressure the United States to back its stand in the OAS. 
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President Betancourt applauded President Kennedy's speech proposing an 
"Alliance for Progress" (see INTERNATIONAL) and his efforts to improve inter- 
American relations. He endorsed the proposed program of offering U.S. foreign 
aid only to those Latin American countries making an effort to help themselves. In 
a letter to President Kennedy, he declared that at the next Inter-American Confer- 
ence he would propose that the OAS be constituted only of those countries of the 
Americas that had a freely-elected government. El Nacional reported unofficially 
on March 3 that the Venezuelan Government would invite President Kennedy for a 
formal visit. Later in the month this news was confirmed by Foreign Minister 
Marcos Falc6n Bricefio, who indicated that the invitation would be for the month of 
June. In his state of the union message, President Betancourt again lauded Presi- 
dent Kennedy for his proposals to improve relations between the United States and 
the countries of Latin America. He stated that these proposals would assuage 
many of the hard feelings toward the United States incurred by the previous two 
Republican administrations. 


Soviet Ambassador to Mexico Vladimir I. Bazykin arrived in Caracas for an 
unofficial, one-week visit at the invitation of Minister of Mines and Petroleum Juan 
Pablo Pérez Alfonso. The purpose of the visit was to discuss Russian petroleum 
policy in Latin America. Speculation in the press on the Russian visit included the 
possibility of renewed economic relations with the Soviet Union and even the re- 
establishment of formal diplomatic relations. However, Venezuela had charged 
that Russia was infringing on Venezuelan oil markets, namely Cuba and Brazil, and 
that this had harmed the Venezuelan economy. Should the Soviet Union be willing to 
share these markets, it might be tempting bait to Venezuela and could result in the 
resumption of formal diplomatic relations between the two countries. The Movi- 
miento de Acci6én Nacional (MAN), an anti-Communist group headed by German 
Borregales (HAR, XIII: 804), requested official permission to stage anti-Communist 
protests, but this permission was denied for reasons of diplomatic courtesy. The 
possibility of future difficulties was foreseen when COPEI leader Caldera stated that 
if relations with the Soviet Union were established, his party would withdraw from 
the government coalition. The AD, however, came out in support of establishing 
formal relations with the Soviets (HAR, XIV: 48). 


Resignation of Carrillo Batalla. After little more than four months in office, 
Finance Minister Carrillo Batalla resigned for lack of government support for his 
Economic Recovery Plan (HAR, XIII: 895; XIV: 141). He told the Finance Commit- 
tee of Congress that the financial difficulties of the country were rooted in three 
factors: poor administration by previous governments, a drop in government in- 
come, and an increase in public expenditures and bureaucracy. His resignation 
had been anticipated for several weeks. In early March at a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the labor union Confederaci6n de Trabajadores de Venezuela (CTV), 
he stated that the Economic Recovery Plan administration had been able to carry 
out only 25% of its projects. The national debt, he declared, was in excess of 
2,600 million bolfvares (approximately $742 million). He accused the government 
of hindering his efforts to reduce this debt by blocking his plan to cut government 


expenditures by 134 million bolfvares (approximately $38 million) and thus failing 
to enforce an austerity program. 





President Betancourt accepted Carrillo Batalla's resignation and immediately 
exercised his constitutional right to take over the Ministry of Finance until a suc- 
cessor could be appointed. In the final week of March, Andrés Germ4n Otero re- 
ceived the post. Otero, a professional engineer, was currently vice-president of 
the Compafifa Venezolana de Cementos, which belonged to industrialist Eugenio 
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Mendoza. He was known in the industrial world for his ability in financial matters. 
Government sources had stated that, even though Carrillo Batalla was out, there 
would be little or no change in the Economic Recovery Plan. 


Because of the resignation of Carrillo Batalla and the long anticipated an- 
nouncement of a modification in exchange controls, the price of the free-market 
dollar was boosted above 4.60 bolfvares. However, the controlled official rate of 
exchange remained at 3.55 bolfvares. Before his resignation, Carrillo Batalla had 
stated that no new exchange control system would be inaugurated and that the pres- 
ent speculation of the free-market dollar was only temporary (HAR, XIII: 802, 895). 


Petroleum and Iron. In response to falling world petroleum prices, efforts 
were being increased to limit production in Venezuela. Minister of Mines and Pe- 
troleum Pérez Alfonso stated that Venezuelan income would increase about $300,000 
daily if the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) succeeded in re- 
storing oil prices to their 1959 levels. If prices were restored to that level (low- 
ered since 1959 by two price cuts, the second in August 1960), Venezuelan oil would 
bring 18¢ more per barrel. Daily production was nearly 3 million barrels, and the 
government received approximately 60% of oil company profits. The Minister de- 
scribed resolutions adopted at the February meeting of the OPEC calling for a con- 
tinuing six-month study of methods of obtaining better prices for crude oil (HAR, 
XIV: 49). Pérez Alfonso earlier revealed plans not to permit the exportation of 
iron ore and petroleum to Israel on the grounds that it was out of the area of ''nat- 
ural commercial relations" with Venezuela. An explanation of this could be found 
in the attitude of OPEC's Arab members--Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Qatar. 





The chief disturbances in the iron industry were decreased ore production 
and the layoff of workers. Along with the rise in world steel production from ap- 
proximately 337 million short tons in 1959 to a record 377 million short tons in 
1960, demand had decreased considerably, both in the United States and on the 
European market. These conditions had caused the two big mining companies, the 
Orinoco Mining Company (a subsidiary of the United States Steel Company), and the 
Iron Mines Company of Venezuela (a subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Company) 
to announce production cuts. The layoffs that resulted had occasioned particular 
criticism by the government. Pérez Alfonso himself attacked the labor cutbacks, 
saying that the government would not permit firings in the iron industry and that it 
would take "necessary measures" to prevent further layoffs. Other protests came 
from the CTV, which demanded that 200 ousted laborers be returned to the payrolls 
and stated that a strike would begin if an agreement were not reached. The labor 
disturbances came in spite of an announcement by the Ministry of Mines and Petro- 
leum that taxes paid by the two companies had increased from 89 million bolivares 
in 1959 to 158.2 million bolfvares in 1960, an increase of 77.8%. Back taxes col- 
lected recently from the Bethlehem subsidiary were not included in this statement. 
The reasons given for the increase were: greater sales by the exploiting compa- 
nies (in spite of the drop in world demand), from 475.5 million bolfvares in 1959 
to 576.8 million bolfvares in 1960; and an increase in the price of iron ore. 


In his state of the union message to Congress, President Betancourt had re- 
iterated that the government did not intend to nationalize the petroleum and iron 
industries, an obvious assurance to hesitant foreign investors and bankers. A 
study by the Caracas Chamber of Commerce held that the iron ore industry could 
not bear the high taxes and labor demands imposed on the petroleum industry in 
Venezuela because of the world's abundance of iron ore; when prices go up in one 
area, companies move to sources elsewhere. A problem was thus presented to 
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the government: how to keep the workers employed in the iron mines without in- 
creasing production costs and weakening the iron mines' position in the competitive 
market. 


1961 Census Figures. Minister of Economy Lorenzo Fern4ndez issued the 
results of the 1961 census taken February 26-27. The figures covered 14 capital 
cities and almost all the districts and municipalities of Zulia, the heart of the oil 
area. The metropolitan area of Caracas had doubled its population since 1950, 
when the last census was taken, rising from 681,659 to 1.3 million. The cities of 
Guanare, capital of the state of Portuguesa, and Los Teques, capital of Miranda, 
showed the largest increase, totaling 108%. The lowest increase recorded for 
capital cities was 45% in San Felipe, capital of Yaracuy; no capital decreased in 
population. Valencia, the capital of Carabobo, expanded 82%, due in large part to 
its industrial development in recent years.* Other cities that recorded marked 
increases were: San Juan de los Morros, 87%; Barquismeto, 86%; Maracaibo, 
83%; and San Cristé6bal, 78%. The districts and municipalities of the state of Zulia 
recorded great population increases, four of them over 500%. President Betancourt 
reflected concern over this urban influx in his state of the union address. He stated 
that, with a 1961 urban population of 2.4 million persons and annual anticipated in- 
creases of 80,000 to 90,000 persons, the trend would place greater pressure on the 
government to provide housing and job opportunities. 





COLOMBIA 


Communism and Castroism. Both houses of Congress echoed throughout 
March with charges of Communist infiltration in Colombia, encouraged and fi- 
nanced by the Cuban Government of Premier Fidel Castro. Senator Diego Tovar 
Concha, a Conservative of the Laureano G6mez faction, cited various cases in 
which the government allegedly had evidence of infiltration to instigate revolution 
but was "ignoring" it. He described the methods used by smugglers to get arms 
into Colombia from Panama and offered photostatic copies of bonds presumably cir- 
culated in Cuba by leaders of the Movimiento Obrero Estudiantil Campesino (MOEC), 
a Colombian worker, student, and peasant organization whose pro-Communist ori- 
entation had already been pointed out by Liberal Senator E. Livardo Ospina. The 
money obtained from the bonds was to be used for a revolution against the "criminal 
and murderous government" of President Alberto Lleras Camargo. Castro had 
purportedly acknowledged his awareness of the bond issue but had made no effort to 
stop it. (The latter was denied by Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay Ayala, who 
said that the Cuban Government had stopped circulation of the bonds following a 
complaint from Colombia.) The Cuban press was also accused of printing inter- 
views with Colombian guerrillas," depicting them as liberators, and including 
photographs taken in their hideaways. In addition, Tovar Concha accused Santiago 
Londofio, a prominent Pereira physician, of running a brainwashing center on one 
of his ranches to indoctrinate the peasants of the Quindfo area against the upper 
classes. 





Following his revelations concerning the MOEC, Livardo Ospina also charged 
that certain officials of the government security agency Departamento Administra- 
tivo de Seguridad (DAS), which was currently conducting an investigation of Com- 





* 
The figures pertaining to Valencia referred only to the city proper and not 
to the surrounding area, which would soon be incorporated. 
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munist activities in Colombia, were themselves henchmen of the subversive ele- 
ments. This accusation was repeated by other Congressmen, one of whom char- 
acterized the security agency as a "den of bandits."' Livardo Ospina also attributed 
to Communist sabotage a series of fires that had recently plagued the rich sugar- 
producing department of Valle. Although cane-field fires were a relatively normal 
phenomenon in the dry season, simultaneous conflagrations at two sugar factories 
and other related enterprises had aroused speculation even in the cautious Liberal 
newspaper El Tiempo that some sort of "monstrous plan" was afoot. However, 
investigators had not yet determined the actual cause of the fires. Senator Guillermo 
Leén Valencia, a Conservative of the Mariano Ospina Pérez faction, suggested that 
a scheme might exist to undermine the entire Colombian sugar industry because of 
Cuban indignation over the nation's new sugar exports to the United States (HAR, 

' XIV: 147). The sugar workers' unions of Valle Department were known to be heavily 
infiltrated with Communist sympathizers, and a sharp antagonism had existed for 
some time between democratic and Communist workers in certain sectors of the 
industry. Many of the local organizations were members of the Federacién de 
Trabajadores del Valle, which had recently been thrown out of the Confederacién 

de Trabajadores de Colombia (CTC) because of its Communist orientation (HAR, 
XIII: 626). 


The weekly Liberal magazine Semana asserted its belief that the Communist 
activities in Colombia were being financed largely with funds from Cuba. There 
were indications, it said, that $25,000 had recently been received from the Banco 
Nacional de Cuba under the signature of its former head, Ernesto ("Che") Guevara. 
The magazine also quoted delegates to the world conference of Communist leaders 
in Moscow in December 1960 as saying that Russia intended to use Colombia as its 
South American center for subversive activities and the distribution of arms. Com- 
munists in Colombia were to develop a nation-wide sabotage and subversion plan 
early in 1961, rekindling political violence as one means of agitation and utilizing 
especially the Communist strength in the labor movement. According to Semana, 
the government had known of this plan for several weeks. Father Rafael Garcfa- 
Herreros, a priest well known in Bogota for his work in a community housing proj- 
ect where in two years he had settled some 200 families in their own low-cost 
homes, blamed Communists for a strange, gangster-style attack on his life. His 
work, he said, constituted ''a solution to the social problems of the country con- 
trary to Communist purposes." 


Both Interior Minister Augusto Ramfrez Moreno and Foreign Minister Tur- 
bay Ayala were summoned to appear before Congress to explain the government's 
apparent reticence before the "Communist threat."' The Interior Minister assured 
the legislators that the administration was fully aware of all Communist activities 
in the country but pointed out that in the cases described in Congress there was 
insufficient proof to justify repressive action. He acknowledged the government's 
awareness of a nation-wide Communist campaign to form guerrilla fronts and ad- 
mitted that at least a part of the recent labor unrest (HAR, XIII: 626, 809; XIV: 
52-3, 145) and the resurgence of banditry and violence in the provinces (HAR, XIV: 
51-2, 142-43) could be attributed to Communist efforts. According to the govern- 
ment's information, he said, the Colombian Communist Party* felt that never in its 
thirty years of existence had it had better prospects for seizing power than at pres- 





*The Communist Party is illegal in Colombia; its members generally operate 
through the Liberal Party or the Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal (MRL), leftist 
Liberal faction headed by Alfonso Lépez Michelsen, son of former President (1934- 
38, 1942-45) Alfonso Lépez Pumarejo. 
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ent. He asserted, however, that the government did not wish to alarm the public 
unduly, especially at a time of heightened political activity (see below), and was 
consequently keeping its investigations as quiet as possible. He denied that the 
Communists had infiltrated the security agency DAS but said that the charge would 
be examined. 


Foreign Minister Turbay Ayala reiterated his earlier statement (HAR, XIV: 
146) that the government had no proof of a single crime committed by the Cuban 
Government against the internal security of Colombia. Diplomatic relations would 
therefore not be severed, he said, unless conclusive proof were presented or the 
Organization of American States (OAS) called for a Hemisphere-wide rupture. 
Failure to break relations with a country, he added, could not be interpreted as 
an act of solidarity. President Lleras Camargo, speaking to the nation by radio, 
explained that the current political, social, and economic conditions in Colombia 
were being used as a weapon against "a manner of living that is precisely the mo- 
tive of dispute of contemporary humanity."' He assured the people that there was 
no reason for a loss of confidence in their government or for a state of alarm or 
desperation. "The forces of destruction are much less powerful than those the na- 
tion possesses to resist threats," he said. However, in the event that any group 
should try to start a subversive movement, he added, the government would re- 
sort to its full powers under the state of siege to restore peace. Earlier in the 
month the President had met with political and military leaders from the depart- 
ments most severely affected by the recently renewed bandit raids. Stiffer police 
and Army vigilance was agreed upon, and the Cabinet later authorized the Treasury 
Minister to obtain a loan for 50 million pesos (approximately $6.3 million) from 
the Banco de la Repiblica to pay for the revived anti-violence and rehabilitation 
campaigns. 


1962 Election Maneuvering. The Laureanista Conservative faction officially 
re-entered politics on March 16 after nearly a year of "independent" action by its 
members.* A party governing board of eight was elected, with Alfredo Aratjo 
Grau as president and the aging G6mez as honorary president, the latter thus 
emerging from his self-imposed "retirement." At its organizational meeting, 
the faction released an official document defining its attitude with regard to Con- 
servative Party unity and the selection of the Conservative presidential candidate 
for 1962.** It rejected both points in the Ospinista proposal of February, which 
had suggested that a party census or registration be held and that a joint committee 
be formed by the two factions to study the manner of selecting the candidate (HAR, 
XIV: 144). Instead, it called for a joint convention of the Conservative congress- 
men of both factions on November 24, at which time the candidate would be selected 
by a two-thirds vote. The document explained that the Ospinista idea of a six-man 
committee would be inoperative because it would inevitably end in an impasse. It 
accepted the Liberal contention that the candidate selected would have to receive 
Liberal authorization before his official nomination, but it bitterly attacked Liberal 








*Disgruntled by the results of the March 1960 congressional elections in which 
his faction was defeated by a small margin, on March 21 G6émez had "dissolved" the 
party directorate and announced his retirement from active politics. 


**Under the provisions of the National Front "alternation'' amendment to the 
federal constitution, Liberals and Conservatives must alternate in the Presidency 
until 1974. Since President Lleras Camargo is a Liberal, the next President must 
legally be a Conservative. 
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Party leader and Presidential Designate (Vice President) Carlos Lleras Restrepo 
for what it termed his "opportunistic" attitude in trying to maintain the Conserva- 
tive Party split. In this way, the document said, he hoped to impose an Ospinista 
candidate who would then be subject to Liberal pressures in his actions as Presi- 
dent. (The Liberal administration had been working closely with the Ospinistas 

in the government, primarily because the Laureanistas had assumed an attitude of 
pseudo- withdrawal and noncooperation, which was generally interpreted as a ma- 
neuver to gain votes in the 1962 congressional elections.) The Laureanistas an- 
nounced that they would begin a series of trips around the nation on April 14 to 

explain their policies to the voters. They launched their campaign by circulating 
leaflets in major cities protesting the Liberal-Ospinista coalition and criticizing 
the agrarian reform bill currently under consideration in Congress. 


Although the Ospinistas registered no official reaction to the Laureanista ul- 
timatum calling fora joint convention, it was considered improbable that they would 
accept it. El Tiempo speculated that they would hold their own convention before 
the Laureanista meeting, in which case there would undoubtedly be two Conservative 
candidates on the ballot in 1962. Present indications were that the Liberals would 
support the Ospinista nominee. On his trips through the provinces to promote Lib- 
eral support for the alternation (HAR, XIV: 143), Lleras Restrepo had frequently 
been introduced by priests, which was interpreted by some as an indication of 
Church support for alternation and conceivably for the Ospinista candidate. How- 
ever, although the Liberals were obviously displeased by the Laureanista refer- 
ences to Lleras Restrepo, they acknowledged that the form of candidate selection 
proposed by the Laureanistas was acceptable and noted that they had respected the 
Liberal right to accept or reject the candidate chosen. 


While two Conservative candidates would possibly appear on the 1962 ballot, 
a third, MRL leader Lépez Michelsen, added his name to the list, accepting his 
faction's nomination on March 18. Although the alternation provision in the consti- 
tution did not prohibit L6pez Michelsen's runningin theelection, any votes cast for 
a Liberal would be null and hence would not be counted. While the leftist leader, 
long an enemy of alternation, maintained that he had accepted the candidacy be- 
cause the Liberal Party was "tired of Conservative deceits,'' some observers 
speculated that his real intention was to win votes in the congressional elections, 
which would precede the presidential balloting by two months. Others feared that 
he would attempt a revolution as the only means of taking office if he should "win" 
the election (clearly possible, since there is a Liberal voting majority in Colom- 
bia). It was to prevent this that Lleras Restrepo had devoted much of his time in 
recent months to whistle-stop tours of the provinces to persuade Liberal voters in 
rural, highly partisan areas to support the Liberal-backed Conservative nominee, 
in accordance with the alternation agreement, just as the Conservatives had sup- 
ported Lleras Camargo in 1958. 


Army intervention was another possibility if L6pez Michelsen should win the 
election, but many people anticipated instead a temporary pre-election Lopista- 
Laureanista alliance to counterbalance the apparent Liberal-Ospinista coalition. 
According to this scheme, the Laureanistas would help the MRL campaign by giv- 
ing it favorable publicity; at the same time, Lépez Michelsen would appeal to fac- 
tionalism to win a majority or close majority of the Liberal seats in Congress. 
This done, the Lopistas would then run a presidential candidate, whose null votes 
in the election would benefit the Laureanistas (who confidently expected to regain 
their former majority within the Conservative Party) by removing the decisive 
power of the Liberals. It thus appeared that in the long, hard presidential race 
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ahead, the Liberal voting majority would be faced with a serious choice: it could 
either assume its moral responsibility to respect the constitution and support alter- 
nation, or it could obey partisan sentiments and give its votes to a Liberal. Since 
the next President had to be a Conservative, by choosing the latter course it would 
forfeit its opportunity to support the Conservative candidate that offered the nation 
and the party the greatest guarantees during the 1962-66 presidential term. 


In a brief appearance in Medellfn, former dictator (1953-57) General Gus- 
tavo Rojas Pinilla, only recently released after more than a year under house ar- 
rest in Bogoté (HAR, XIII: 716), made an experimental probe into renewed political 
activity. Professing an intention to try for the Presidency, he turned his initial 
appeal to the masses, calling for social reform and a return to the ''Pueblo- Fuerzas 
Armadas" concept. However, inasmuch as Congress had deprived the deposed dic- 
tator of his civil liberties (the right to vote, be elected, or hold office) because of 
"abuse of office," it was not likely that the government would allow him much lati- 
tude for political activity. He was also under a restricted liberty order by the Su- 
preme Court because of criminal charges still pending against him. Although he 
had received the court's permission to seek medical care in the United States late 
in 1960, some of the justices reported that, according to their information, the U.S. 
Government had denied him a visa. 


Exchange Rate Still High. After opening the month at 7.89 pesos, the free 
market dollar reached a high of 8.30 on March 9. In response to a reassuring 
speech by President Lleras Camargo on that day, however, it immediately began 
to fall, closing the month at 7.99. Although unusually high rates had been charac- 
teristic for more than two months (HAR, XIV: 146), credit and business authorities 
joined the President in assuring the nation that the phenomenon would have no effect 
on the domestic economy. President Lleras Camargo stated that all figures showed 
an improvement in the Colombian situation as compared with 1959 and 1960. There 
would be no disaster in the balance of payments, and the level of imports would con- 
tinue to be sufficient for national development. The budget of foreign exchange 
would remain within the estimate for 1961, and importers would have a sure source 
of dollars to bring in more raw materials than in previous years. In the future, he 
said, Colombia hoped to obtain loans of $100 million annually for highways, electri- 
fication, railroads, the steel industry, and industrial financing. 





Credit Expansion. Monetary authorities of the Banco de la Reptblica an- 
nounced new regulations designed to facilitate the expansion of credit in 1961 in 
order to stimulate production and raise the national income. The current limita- 
tions on the productive assets of banks were ended. Selective credit was main- 
tained, but the norms controlling ordinary credit were amplified so that banks 
could continue directing no less than 25% of their resource increases to discounts 
of security bonds guaranteed preferably by agricultural and manufactured products 
for export, up to 25% to ordinary operations, and the rest to industrial and agrar- 
ian medium-term credit. A reduction of 10% was established in ordinary redis- 
count margins beginning on July 1 to regulate expansion more effectively. The 
Caja de Crédito Agrario, the Banco Ganadero, and the Banco Popular would be 
able to dedicate their new resources to their specialized credit operations, and 
the Caja de Crédito Agrario would also be able to put its new credit policy into ef- 
fect. Rediscount provisions for the regular operations of commercial banks were 
also amplified. The measures were considered a sedative to financial sectors of 
the nation suffering from the lack of credit. The expansion of business would per- 
mit greater national expansion of production and employment. There would thus 
be less pressure on demand, which would benefit the consumer, and speculation 
would be at least partially contained. 
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Tax Reform Provisions. The tax reform bill passed by Congress in Decem- 
ber 1960 (HAR, XIII: 899) codified existing tax legislation, reduced taxes on lower 
incomes, increased them on higher incomes, and provided tax incentives. The 
immediate overall fiscal effect of the reform was expected to reduce government 
income below that which would have been received, but it was hoped that the new 
system would stimulate the economy sufficiently to render the loss temporary. 





ECUADOR 


Velasquismo Faced with External Opposition, Internal Schism. According 
to some observers, the honeymoon between President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra 
and the masses that had overwhelmingly supported him months earlier in the presi- 
dential elections was threatened because little of the progress promised in his elec- 
toral campaign had yet materialized. Ominous sounds of intra-party dissension 
also echoed throughout March. Recognizing these, the President cautioned: "If 
we split, the only future is immediate anarchy and later dictatorship and probably 
the liquidation of the country by means of the dynamic influence of Colombia."' No 
one explained this oblique reference to Ecuador's northern neighbor and traditional 
friend. 





The schism within the government had been originated largely by former In- 
terior Minister Manuel Araujo Hidalgo. The President had replaced him in Decem- 
ber 1960 with Araujo Hidalgo's close friend, Carlos Cornejo Orbe, thus ridding the 
government of its chief source of embarrassment while at the same time avoiding 
total alienation of the Araujo Hidalgo elements (HAR, XIII: 903; XIV: 55). Opposi- 


tion groups took advantage of the internal difficulties by stirring up trouble wher- 
ever possible. The President complained bitterly that the atmosphere of hate and 
confusion and the flight of capital made constructive work impossible. José Hanna 
Musse, director general of the leftist Concentraci6n de Fuerzas Populares (CFP), 
charged that the "Satellite City,'' a proposed housing development near Guayaquil 
(HAR, XIV: 58), was a racket that would cost 1,000 million sucres ($57 million). 
He pointed out that Guayaquil itself lacked an adequate sewage and water supply 
and accused the government of supporting a "municipal dictatorship" in Guayaquil, 
where Mayor Pedro Menéndez Gilbert had to rely on the President's complete sup- 
port in order to fend off CFP and Araujo Hidalgo onslaughts. 


Protests against Araujo Hidalgo mounted in the Quito press as he continued 
to stir up unrest, usually over Cuban- Ecuadorian relations. The former Minister, 
a personal and political foe of Foreign Minister José Ricardo Chiriboga Villagémez, 
wrote an open letter to the President charging that the Foreign Minister was asking 
Guayaquil newsmen to campaign for a break in diplomatic relations with Cuba. The 
charge was denied by the newsmen, and the Cabinet voted to support the interna- 
tional diplomacy of Chiriboga Villag6mez. There were accusations linking Araujo 
Hidalgo with the alleged clandestine importation of firearms into Ecuador. These 
arms would presumably prepare the ground for a pro-Castro revolt. The charges 
inspired the formation of an anti-Communist organization for national defense, 
the Frente Anti-Comunista de Defensa Nacional (FADN), whose 3,000 members 
signed a manifesto demanding a break with the Fidel Castro government. Araujo 
Hidalgo partisans clashed with FADN crowds. Several, including the son of ex- 
President Camilo Ponce Enriquez, were wounded in the fighting. After another 
clash when a group of young people converged on Araujo Hidalgo's house shouting, 
"Down with Russia," the government arrested 11 Catholic University law students 


who had also protested the visit of the Soviet Ambassador to Mexico, Vladimir I. 
Bazykin. 
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FADN leaders, including Jorge Crespo Toral, accused Velasco Ibarra of 
weakness in vacillating between the West and Russia. They also blamed the gov- 
ernment for the rising cost of living and the persisting poverty. They attacked 
the government's policy of emphasizing Communist export markets. Countering 
the argument that "bananas have no ideology,"' the FADN manifesto observed that 
the danger lay with the technicians who inevitably accompanied Russian trade trans- 
actions. 


Cries of ''Communism in Ecuador" came from such widely separated sources 
as the Roman Catholic Church and Alejandro Carri6én (whose weekly magazine La 
Calle had often infuriated the ecclesiastical hierarchy). Carri6én resigned from 
Quito University's law faculty after charging that the university was under Com- 
munist direction. This undoubtedly endeared him to the Church and possibly in- 
fluenced the Church to suspend its censure of La Calle (HAR, XII: 218; XIV: 55). 
Irate university students declared Carri6n persona non grata and twisted his famous 
pen name "Juan Sin Cielo" into "Juan Sin CAétedra" (Juan without university chair). 
Meanwhile, seemingly unperturbed by the growing volume of anti-Communist pro- 
test, Interior Minister Cornejo Orbe continued to declare that Communism was not 
a threat, that the people were Velasquistas, and that "should the Communists cause 
a disturbance, they would be punished, just as would the Partido Social Cristiano 
[PSC, ex-President Ponce Enrfquez' party] or any other group." 


Retaliation against Conservatives. Threats of punishment against unpopular 
officials in the government of former President Ponce Enrfquez, first voiced by 
Araujo Hidalgo, were continued by Cornejo Orbe. In March he jailed Colonel Luis 
Ricardo Pifieiros Pastor, former Commanding General of the Army and a prime 
target of Araujo Hidalgo's "traitor" charges (HAR, XIII: 718, 904). This time ac- 
cused of "conspiracy" based on the testimony of a secret service policeman, Pi- 
fieiros was held for four days until released by Quito Mayor Julio Moreno Espinosa, 
who explained that the arrest was illegal. Cornejo Orbe resigned and President 
Velasco Ibarra appointed his fourth Interior Minister since September: Gustavo 
Gross Urrutia, former governor of Guayaquil. 





Leonardo Moscoso Loza, former Secretary General of the Ponce Enrfquez 
administration, was finally freed after three consecutive arrests on charges of 
plotting to kill President Velasco Ibarra, of collecting $3,000 from the social serv- 
ices of the Armed Forces, and of involvement in the March 1960 Guayaquil affair 
(HAR, XIV: 55). The Ponce Enrfquez home was stoned by some 20 persons, who 
shouted, "Down with the Social Christians and tyrants,"' and ";Viva Rusia!" The 
Foreign Minister denounced the attack and joined the President in declaring that 
continued internal unrest would destroy Quito's chances of holding the 11th Inter- 
American Conference (see below). 


Social Reform Slowdown. The persistent internal dissension which broke 
out frequently in mob violence forced a slowdown in the social reform program. 
Public works suffered because of local differences among government officials and 
between the government and the contractors. Unemployment had increased from 
150,000 in September 1960 to 220,000 by March. Moreover, President Velasco 
Ibarra complained that the low-cost housing program was approaching a standstill 
because of delays by the United States in lending the money it had promised. 





Land reform suffered a setback when military forces were obliged to dis- 
lodge the occupants of small farms on the properties of the Alvarez Burneo Foun- 
dation in Ecuador's southern cultural capital of Loja. Ona fertile hacienda, "La 
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Tebaida, '' donated by philanthropist Daniel Alvarez Burneo, farmers had built an 
old people's home and a technical school. A rival group formed a cooperative in 
November 1960 to utilize the hacienda for housing and requested that the land be 
divided. Complaining that poor management was delaying the land division, the 
latter group invaded the hacienda, and its members occupied the lands of their 
choice. The Army expelled them, but Welfare Minister José A. Baquero de la 
Calle assured them that the Ministry would divide up the land. 


OAS Conference Threatened. Ecuador's political and social problems caused 
an upsurge of rumors predicting another postponement of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) conference scheduled for May 24 in Quito. Critics also pointed 
out the serious problems of other Latin American countries: the belligerence that 
existed between Venezuela and the Dominican Republic; the differences among the 
Central American countries; the uncertainties of Brazil's international politics; 
and the Hemisphere- wide implications of the Cuban situation. However, Chiriboga 
Villag6mez chose to interpret the scheduled meeting as an opportunity to face 
problems under realistic rather than ideal conditions. His view was supported by 
Jorge Carrera Andrade, famed poet and Ecuadorian Ambassador to Venezuela, 
who said that another postponement would destroy Ecuador's faith in the OAS, since 
it would prove that OAS meetings required an ideal climate removed from the real- 
ism of hard facts. Others claimed that if the conference were held in May, it would 
strengthen the OAS rather than weaken it, as desired by the Soviet bloc. Chiriboga 
Villag6mez declared that Ecuador would not accept another postponement of the 
conference, and police authorities even threatened to arrest anyone who spread 
rumors of its cancellation. The Conservative Party made a positive contribution 
by calling for the unity of political parties to clear the atmosphere and prepare a 
climate of peace and cooperation, although there were rumors in Washington at 
the Pan American Union that the conference would be postponed again. 





Relations with Cuba and Communist Countries. While subversive activity 
continued to obsess the Conservatives, President Velasco Ibarra maintained his 
thesis that the Communists were under control and "could not achieve success be- 
cause Communism was negative, fanatic, and unilateral."' He enigmatically asked: 
"Do you think I will exchange Christ for Stalin?" At the same time, the President 
reiterated his stand on maintaining diplomatic relations with Cuba by accrediting 
Gerardo Falconf as ambassador. He sent Special Ambassador José Bolonu to 
Czechoslovakia to talk over trade relations with Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade 
Jaroslav Kohouty and met with Soviet Ambassador to Mexico Bazykin, who later 
discussed with Education Minister Sergio Quirola a loan to Ecuador of experts in 
nuclear physics, geology, and mineralogy. Bazykin was the first Russian official 
of ambassadorial rank to visit Ecuador since 1918. 





Fiscal Reappraisal Forced by Foreign Exchange Decline. In an apparent 
about-face, the fiscal officials of the Velasco Ibarra government, concerned over 
the reduction of foreign exchange, discarded their much-publicized monetary inno- 
vations and adopted the financial program of former Central Bank official Guillermo 
Pérez Chiriboga. For 16 years until his resignation in November 1960, Pérez 
Chiriboga had been the Central Bank's general manager; his astute management 
had accounted in large part for Ecuador's solid economy during that period. Going 
even beyond Pérez Chiriboga's conservatism, the new Central Bank directors in- 
stituted more severe import restrictions. They unanimously elected a Pérez Chi- 
riboga protégé, Nicol4s Fuentes Avelldn, who had been manager of the Central 
Bank's principal branch in Guayaquil for 15 years. The government's reversal 
was due largely to public opposition to the plan to replace the present dual rate of 
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exchange with a single rate.* Resistance to the unification had come to a head 
when declining prices for cacao on the foreign market encouraged the government 
to subsidize growers by paying them the open market exchange rate, i.e. an addi- 
tional two sucres to the dollar. Critics argued that this was the first step in abol- 
ishing the official exchange rate, which would deprive them of cheap dollars for 
import. The decline in monetary reserves had amounted to $5 million (from $34.9 
million to $29.9 million) for the last quarter of 1960, and there had been a further 
decline of $2.18 million in the first ten days of February. 


Imports, Exports Up. The decline in foreign reserves was also caused by 
the increasing rhythm of imports, which reached $11.6 million in the first ten 
days of February, compared to $2.6 million for the same period in 1960. The 
government and producers cooperated by expanding exports, which had increased 
by 8.4% in 1960 (80 million lbs.) over 1959 (73.8 million lbs.), in spite of with- 
holding cacao from the market to stockpile it during the last quarter and take ad- 
vantage of an anticipated rise in prices. From January 1 to February 11 some 3.6 
million stems of bananas were exported. The recent importation of machinery for 
manufacturing corrugated cardboard boxes was expected to affect the shipment and 
sale of the bananas, and several cooperatives developed improved irrigation sys- 
tems as well as spraying processes. 





The government cooperated in several areas. The national bank system in- 
creased its aid to agriculture by granting $1.5 million to private farmers. The 
National Planning Board, in cooperation with the Development Ministry, planned 
to expand the African palm industry by granting $3,550,000 to growers, $250,000 
of which would be for investment, scholarships, and equipment, $300,000 for the 
operation of experimental stations, and $3 million for agricultural credit and in- 
dustrial equipment. The board selected the triangle bordered by Santo Domingo, 
Chone, and Quevedo in Ecuador's western forests for African palm development. 
The government encouraged the export to Russia and Scandinavia of bananas and 
Panama hats in exchange for farm and road building machinery. The agreement 
with the Czechoslovakian Government for tools and equipment (HAR, XIII: 720, 905) 
was expanded to include Ecuadorian cacao for a value of $540,000 over a four-year 
period. To expedite foreign trade, the government assigned $3.4 million for the 
improvement of the port of Esmeraldas, which joined the list of other ports already 
receiving aid: San Lorenzo, Bahfa, Manta, Guayaquil, and Puerto Bolivar. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


1962 Presidential Elections. A week after the arrival from Europe of APRA 
Party founder and leader Victor Radl Haya de la Torre (HAR, XIV: 153), Fernando 
Belatnde Terry, chief of the leftist Partido Acci6n Popular (PAP) and an openly 
declared candidate for the Presidency, spoke at a public meeting of his supporters. 
He vigorously attacked Premier Pedro Beltran's plans for agrarian reform and 
housing and also the petroleum bill which had been submitted by the government 
and was still under consideration in Congress. In an apparent attempt to revive 








*The official rate of exchange of 15.15 sucres to the dollar governed all offi- 
cial and Central Bank transactions; the open market rate had remained consistently 
between 17 and 18 sucres to the dollar in recent years. 
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as a campaign issue the dispute over the International Petroleum Company's rights 
to the La Brea y Parifias oilfields (HAR, XIII: 618), BelaGnde declared that his 
party did not want to "confiscate" the property but to "recover" it. He also at- 
tacked APRA's support of the government of President Manuel Prado. 


Although Belatinde's rally was clearly smaller than the APRA's turnout to 
welcome Haya de la Torre a week before, it demonstrated an impressive public 
support for him in Lima. Outside of the capital, his popularity was reportedly in- 
creasing among people unhappy with the government's policies. His supporters in- 
cluded the outlawed Communist Party, for which Belatinde requested the repeal of 
the so-called "repression law."' Belatnde predicted that if the new electoral law 
currently under study in Congress did not guarantee free elections, a revolution 
would take place. Premier Beltran's La Prensa had earlier attacked the draft of 
the electoral law on the basis of too much government and congressional represen- 
tation on the National Elections Board, the legal body empowered to supervise the 
elections. 


After Belafinde's rally, some of his supporters demonstrated in front of the 
APRA headquarters, where Haya de la Torre was giving a political lecture. They 
threw stones at the building and shouted "Cuba sf, Yankees no," thereby causing 
the second serious incident between Apristas and Belaundistas since the fight in 
Cuzco during Manuel Seoane's propaganda tour (HAR, XIV: 153). Another street 
fight took place in the city of Trujillo, Haya de la Torre's birthplace in northern 
Peru, during preparations for his arrival for a party rally. The fight ended in the 
death of Luis Francisco Sarmiento, a regional Aprista leader, who was shot; two 
other supporters were wounded. Luis de la Puente Uceda, a former member of 
the APRA and one of the founders of the APRA Rebelde, a dissident pro-Cuban fac- 
tion of the party, was held for the murder of Sarmiento. De la Puente Uceda had 
earlier made news when his name appeared in one of the documents allegedly cap- 
tured during a raid on the Cuban Embassy in Lima (HAR, XIV: 59); he apparently 
had received an undisclosed amount of money directly from the Cuban Government 
for propaganda activities. In his speech in Trujillo, Haya de la Torre reaffirmed 
the APRA position of collaboration with conservative President Prado. 


At the end of March, the APRA leader left for the Far East, announcing that 
he would maintain his residence in Europe but would come back to Peru in Decem- 
ber. In Tokyo he revealed his desire to continue studying the agrarian developments 
in Japan, India, and Nationalist China in an attempt to adapt them to Peruvian agrar- 
ian reform plans. Haya de la Torre refused to reveal his party's plans for choosing 
a presidential candidate, a question that would be answered at the APRA political 
convention in July. Apparently his trip to the Far East was a preliminary to the 


coming trip of President Prado to that area, announced by Haya at a press confer- 
ence in Tokyo. 


Former dictator (1948-56) Manuel Odria made an impressive showing at the 
Lima airport when a crowd of political admirers headed by wealthy Julio de la Pie- 
dra, founder of the rightist Unién Nacional Odrifsta (UNO), welcomed him home 
from voluntary exile in New York, where he had been watching campaign develop- 
ments and awaiting the proper moment to appear. The rally was staged with the 
support of extreme rightist politicians, together with people from the outskirts of 
Lima who had benefited from Odria's land giveaways when in office. In contrast 
to Odria's airport welcome, the Chamber of Deputies, before recessing on March 22, 
censured his 1955-56 national budget by a vote of 74 to 24. The Partido Demécrata 
Cristiano (PDC), which was supporting former President José Luis Bustamante y 
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Rivero (deposed by Odrfa's revolution in 1948), launched a violent attack against 
Odrfa, publishing a list of charges and inviting him to defend himself. Among 

the charges was a statement that during his term of office he had acquired real 
estate worth almost $250,000 (his official salary had been only $15,000 annually). 
The statement also listed 13 automobiles, including five Cadillacs, all classified 
as personal property. The list did not include Odrfa's personal property abroad, 
most of which was allegedly located in the United States. Odrfa cautiously avoided 
declarations concerning his candidacy for the Presidency. His political enemies 
considered him very powerful because of the support he received from the wealthy 
classes and ranking military officers. There was some indication that Odria's ar- 
rival would tend to unite the rightist groups. 


By the end of March the picture of the 1962 presidential campaign had cleared 
somewhat. Two opposition candidates had defined their positions: rightist Odria 
had declared himself anti-Communist and anti- Fidelista, and although obviously op- 
posed to APRA, was willing to "forget the past.'' Belainde Terry, on the other 
hand, with increased public support and a better organized party, had conspicuously 
omitted criticism of Communism and Fidelismo from his speeches. At the same 
time, the APRA had strengthened its ties with the government, although it still had 
no declared candidate for the Presidency. In spite of its effective organization and 
power, the APRA would nevertheless need the support of President Prado in 1962, 
just as Prado had needed the Apristas to win the 1956 elections. 


Prado's Movimiento Democratico Peruano, wealthy but with few registered 
supporters, perhaps possessed the key to the 1962 elections. It could "draft" Pre- 
mier Beltrdn, or it could support the APRA candidate, depending on how much the 
collaboration was worth. Beltran visited the United States in March to attend an 
international finance conference in New York. After the conference he traveled to 
Los Angeles to receive an honorary doctorate at the University of California. In 
his major speech at the University, Beltr4n bid for more U.S. attention to Latin 
American affairs and strongly urged that priority be given to stopping "the increas- 
ing conspiracy, on our own shores, of the Soviet Union and Red China."" He added 
that "if Latin America, with its 200 million people, is lost, so is the United States." 
Although Beltran had denied his aspirations for the Presidency several times, polit- 
ical observers believed that his trip to the United States, which he labeled as "'strict- 
ly business," was a kind of political campaign tour. 


Increased Housing Problems. While the government's plans for tierra y 
techo (land and housing) produced little or no action, migration from the highlands 
to the big cities was increasing, especially around Lima, where an estimated one- 
fourth of the population lived in shacks without running water or other facilities 
(HAR, XIII: 816). A typical problem was dramatized by a section of the slum area 
known as Ciudad de Dios, with an estimated population of 10,000. Food and medical 
supplies were scarce, and 30% or 40% of the labor force was unemployed. A char- 
itable organization provided nearly 500 children with a cup of milk for breakfast 
every day. They stood in line with their parents, many of whom were suffering 
from tuberculosis. By way of alleviating some of the terrible living conditions, 
the government had asked the Lima power company Empresas Eléctricas to install 
electricity in the area. However, the people were to share in the expenses of in- 
stallation, and it was doubtful whether more than 30% of them could do so. Thus, 
because of need, ignorance, or dishonesty, several of the residents began to tap 
the lines. The electric company solved the problem by cutting off the power. 
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The government's plans for slum clearance in and around Lima (HAR, XIII: 
633) were moving slowly. The first lane of a two-lane highway, which would con- 
nect the site of the first new satellite city, 'Ventanilla,'' with the Pan-American 
Highway, was completed six months after the project was inaugurated. When 
finished, ''Ventanilla'' would have 20,000 low-cost housing units. Congress was 
blamed for delaying housing and land reform legislation, both major projects of 
Premier Beltran. 


U.S. Aid Investigation. Testimony before a subcommittee of the U.S. House 
of Representatives Committee on Government Operations called attention to the 
apparent mismanagement of the famine relief program of 1956-57 in Peru. Asa 
result of the drought in the 1955-56 and 1956-57 growing seasons in southern Peru 
(HAR, X: 31), famine conditions had developed in the departments of Cuzco and 
Puno, and more than 100,000 tons of U.S. surplus food had been sent. The Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (ICA) had proposed to send 45,000 tons as a 
gift and 90,000 tons to be sold, the proceeds to be used for financing public works 
in southern Peru (HAR, IX: 250). The foodstuffs consisted of wheat, barley, corn, 
wheat flour, and powdered milk. The first shipment reached Peru in June 1956, 
near the end of Odrfa's administration. Although the exact extent of supposed 
waste and theft of the food was not known, one ICA investigator reportedly esti- 
mated that at least 60% of the food had not reached the starving Indians for whom 
it was intended. There was general agreement on only two points: the facilities 
and organization for transportation from the port to the afflicted areas and the 
distribution to the actual victims were inadequate, and the food reaching the af- 
fected areas had been insufficient to alleviate the starvation conditions. For lack 
of transportation, some of the food had rotted on the docks of Matarani-Mollendo 
while awaiting shipment to the interior. 





According to a 1959 report by the Peruvian Government, between June 1956 
and December 1958, some 84,200 tons had been sold and 5,500 tons distributed free. 
A total of $3.1 million was realized from the sales, of which $1.1 million was used 
for transportation from the United States to Peru on U.S. flag ships, and within the 
country. The report showed a discrepancy of about 5% between the tonnage of the 
U.S. gifts and the amount accounted for at the distribution points. In January 1957 
the U.S. director of the Point Four program in Peru had been John R. Neale, who 
was forced out of office in June 1958 over a conflict of interests. The distribution 
of the food had been under the direction of Rodolfo Collantes Pérez of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. He was currently one of the targets of a judicial inquiry conducted 
under the authority of the Segundo Tribunal Correccional of Lima. Ignacio Masias, 
who was Minister of Agriculture, had resigned his office in September 1957 after 
protracted questioning in the Chamber of Deputies regarding irregularities in the 
national meat packing plant. A parliamentary commission headed by Eduardo Wat- 
son Cisneros had been investigating the scandal for over a year but had not yet re- 
vealed its findings. The principal opposition newspaper, El Comercio, was making 
a political issue out of the failure of the Beltran government to complete the inves- 
tigation. 


U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk ordered U.S. officials not to furnish in- 
formation to the U.S. congressional investigating committee, apparently to avoid 
embarrassing the Peruvian Government; however, the suppression of information 
only resulted in increased publicity. The House committee also criticized the 
wasting of $2 million in an abortive attempt to build a 110-mile highway from Ma- 
cusani to San Gaban in Puno Department. 
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Border Controversy with Ecuador. In a speech at Machala; in Del Oro Prov- 
ince* near the Peruvian border, Ecuadorian President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra 
stated that his country was going to reassert the old Ecuadorian claim under the 
1829 Guayaquil Treaty, which was later writteninto the 1830 Pedemonte- Mosquera 
Protocol. According to this agreement, part of Tumbes Department and the 
provinces of Jaén (on the Marafién River in Cajamarca Department) and Maynas 
(bordering the Amazon River in Loreto Department) would be incorporated as 
Ecuadorian territory, adding 77,000 square miles to the area delineated by the 
1942 Protocol of Rio de Janeiro, which had supposedly settled the border contro- 
versy (HAR, XIII: 817). The governments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the 
United States, guarantors of the 1942 Rio Protocol, who had upheld the Peruvian 
stand on the controversy, reportedly asked that Peru attend the 11th Inter-American 
Conference of the Organization of American States (OAS) scheduled to be held in 
Quito on May 24 (see ECUADOR). However, Foreign Minister Luis Alvarado Ga- 
rrido had insisted again that Peru would not attend unless Ecuador changed its atti- 
tude (HAR, XIV: 60). 





IMF Credit. The International Monetary Fund announced that the Peruvian 
sol was considered fully convertible and increased its stand-by agreement with 
Peru from $27.5 million to $30 million. The money might be used only if needed 
to maintain the stability of the currency. 





Export-Import Bank Loan. The Export-Import Bank authorized the dis- 
bursement of $20 million to assist in financing the purchase of U.S. equipment for 
the building, improvement, and extension of road construction as part of the Plan 
Peruvia (HAR, XIV: 154). Of the total amount, $12 million was allocated for the 
Olmos- Bagua- Yurimaguas highway in northern Peru, and $8 million would finance 
equipment for the construction and improvement of other penetration roads into 
the jungle area. An additional loan for $8 million was reportedly being negotiated 
from the Development Loan Fund for the same project. 





BOLIVIA 


MNRA Leader in Santiago; State of Siege Continued. Walter Guevara Arze, 
chief of the Movimiento Revolucionario Nacional Auténtico (MNRA), arrived in 
Santiago, Chile, in a fighting mood after barely escaping arrest in Bolivia in March 
(HAR, XIV: 155). Accused by the government of heading a conspiracy between the 
MNRA and the Communists to overthrow the government, he first ridiculed the 
charge, then launched a bitter counterattack against President Vfctor Paz Esten- 
ssoro. Ina statement to the press, he indicated that the declaration of the state 
of siege, as well as the attack on the MNRA, were obviously a maneuver on the 
part of the President to engineer the automatic "election" of selected legislators 
in the 1962 elections. He pointed out that the MNRA was the only opposition group 
of any appreciable strength in the country and, as such, the only stumbling block 
in the path of a 'demagogic regime that is destroying the revolution and becoming 
more and more a total dictatorship.'' He added that none of the leaders of the 
Communist Party had been persecuted and concluded that this was because they 
were actually allies of the President's party, the Movimiento Nacional Revolu- 
cionario (MNR). 








*The political divisions of Departments (states) in Peru are termed Prov- 
inces (counties). 
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As to the state of siege declared by Paz Estenssoro, Guevara insisted that 
the government's plan was to keep the country under a state of siege intermittently 
until 30 days prior to the 1962 elections, at which time it would be lifted in order 
to give the elections a democratic fagade. In addition, he said, the state of siege 
had permitted the MNR to restrict opposition activities sufficiently to give an im- 
pression of internal order to foreign dollar-bearing study groups, whose help was 
so desperately needed to keep the MNR in operation. Ina final blast, Guevara 
said that the policies of Paz Estenssoro's government were indivisible from the 
policies of labor leader and Vice President Juan Lechfn Oquendo, who was "creat- 
ing a regime of armed bossism that would shortly close all roads to democracy." 
He then called for support for the MNRA, which he maintained was dedicated to 
saving the Revolution and its ideals from the "dictatorial and oppressive regime 
of the MNR." 


Whether in reply to these charges or in spite of them, Paz Estenssoro vig- 
orously denounced the Communists a few weeks later. He charged that Communist 
agitators were trying to destroy the Revolution and that, if successful, they would 
betray the peasants by taking from them the land the MNR had giventhem. Ina 
speech to a group of peasants in the town of Achacachi, in the department of La 
Paz, he stated that the revolution was confronted with Communist agitators who, 
taking advantage of Bolivia's economic crisis, were attempting to disorganize and 
divide the people. He warned that, under the Communist system, the land would 
belong to the government, while both he and the MNR were firmly devoted to the 
principle that the land should belong to those who work it. He then concluded by 
stating that the people should not tolerate anyone in their midst who would betray 
the ideals of their Revolution. 


COMIBOL Financial Arrangements Completed. Guillermo Bedregal, the 
president of the state-owned mining entity Corporaci6n Minera Boliviana (COMI- 
BOL), announced completion of financial arrangements as specified under terms 
of the "Triangular Operation'"' (HAR, XIV: 63) and stated that the plan would go 
into effect on May 1. The agreement specified that a total of $40 million would 
be invested in COMIBOL over a five-year period. In addition to the immediate 
purchase of new mine equipment and machinery, foodstuffs, replacement parts, 
and other critical materiel, the plan also included an allowance for a step-up in 
geological prospecting in order to add to the production capacity of the mines. 

For the latter purpose, $400,000 would be used at Catavi, $450,000 at Huanuni, 
$360,000 at Colquiri, $280,000 at Quechisla, and another $1 million at the remain- 
ing mines. Bedregal stated that the agreement did not signify a retreat from the 
position of the MNR favoring nationalized mines, because, while the West German 
Government holding company Salzgitter would be responsible for management and 
administrative reorganization, COMIBOL itself would retain direct control and 
responsibility for all operations. 





The importance of the success of this venture to the future of Bolivia (and 
the MNR) could be understood by comparing the situation today with that of 1950. 
At that time, the major tin mines produced 30,000 tons annually and employed a 
work force of some 20,000. Today, with 28,000 employees, the mines were pro- 
ducing only 16,000 tons. According to Bedregal, this amounted to a dollar deficit 
of $700,000 per month, which Bolivia, of all countries, could ill afford much longer. 
The economic paralysis stemming from these conditions had recently prevented Bo- 
livia from exporting $4 million in tin ore presently piled up at railway sidings. The 
railway system had broken down because of the extended lack of payment by COMI- 
BOL for past services; locomotives would not run, and spare parts were unavail- 
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able. An even more threatening problem, however, was that posed by the need to 
discharge an estimated 7,000 "surplus'' workers who had become attached to the 
COMIBOL payroll. Under terms of the "Triangular Operation,"' these men were 
to be released from their jobs in the mines, and the government would have to find 
employment for them in some other area. The powerful labor unions promised to 
make themselves heard if this group were badly handled. In spite of these and 
other problems, however, the president of COMIBOL was optimistic about the 
"Triangular Operation" and assured the press that the plan would put the Bolivian 
mining industry back on its feet. 


Tungsten Mine Closures. CCOMIBOL announced that if tungsten ore prices 
dropped any farther, five nationalized mines which produced some 50 tons of ore 
per month would have to close. COMIBOL blamed the drop in price partly on 
sales at lower prices by the Soviet bloc. According to the Metal Bulletin, the an- 
nouncement was seen by U.S. observers as a form of blackmail aimed at the USSR. 
They pointed out that when the Soviet Union was exporting heavy quantities of tin to 
the West a few years ago, Malaya and certain other tin-producing countries pub- 
licly declared that the Russian policy was inconsistent with its declared aim of 
helping underdeveloped countries, whereupon the volume of Soviet tin exports sud- 
denly declined appreciably. Whether or not this was the reason for the COMIBOL 
announcement was problematical; although Russian tungsten ore was currently sell- 
ing in appreciable quantities, the Soviets did not appear to be undercutting the mar- 
ket in any degree comparable to what they had done in the past. On the contrary, 
several transactions in Russian ore had recently been reported at prices at the 
very top of the authorized range. 








Emergency Aid Study Completed. A financial team headed by Willard Thorp, 
former Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs in the Truman adminis- 
tration, was sent by President Kennedy to Bolivia to examine an emergency loan 
request for $20 million (HAR, XIV: 157), said to be needed to forestall the immi- 
nent collapse of the Bolivian economy. In their report, this team reached the 
same general conclusions as had been reached by members of the "Triangular Op- 
eration" in their studies. The team stated that featherbedding on the COMIBOL 
payroll had to be stopped, that the United States should dole out less cash and 
grant more development loans, and that U.S. aid should be geared toward assist- 
ance in a business-like effort to develop the state-owned mining, oil, and railway 
industries. Only after these had achieved efficient performance should the United 
States consider long-range help in the form of aid for specific projects to improve 
health, education, housing, and roads and for the diversification of industry and 
agriculture. A final decision on the $20 million request was withheld pending fur- 
ther investigation and discussion. 





In a separate study on Bolivia, U.S. Representatives Armistead I. Selden, 
Jr. (Dem., Alabama) and Dante B. Fascell (Dem., Florida), of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, indicated that Bolivia's needs were almost overwhelming but 
cautioned that even with the modernization and technological advancement that in- 
creased financial aid could bring, the country's economic weaknesses would not be 
easy to overcome. One example cited in the report involved a costly attempt to in- 
troduce innovations for which the Bolivian people were not socially and culturally 
prepared; this was the construction of the Santa Cruz-Cochabamba highway. The 
new road opened fertile lands to settlement, but the Indian population preferred 
the harsh, rocky altiplano region and would not move to the lowlands, which dem- 
onstrated that progress does not necessarily arrive with the bulldozer. According 
to the report, historical culture patterns would have to be heavily weighed, and 
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although encouraging the Bolivian Indians to participate in small projects might 
appear to be an inefficient and tortuous road to progress, the report stressed that 
in many cases it would doubtless accomplish a greater amount of good for the Bo- 
livian people and their economy than the accepted approach of speed and efficiency. 


Elsewhere, the report mentioned the annual budgetary-support gift from the 
United States ($9 million in 1960-61), stating that this emergency measure, initi- 
ated in the early years of the Revolution, should not become a fixed crutch but 
should be tapered off as soon as possible. It had recently been openly budgeted as 
anticipated revenue. The report concluded with the recommendation that future 
U.S. aid should be directed toward specific projects in the form of business-like 
loans rather than grants, and that greater concentration should be placed on the 
self-help methods which proved so successful in Puerto Rico. 


Sugar Mill Loan. The Development Loan Fund (DLF) announced approval 
of a $1.75 million U.S. government loan which was expected to triple the capacity 
of the Sociedad Industrial Azucarera La Esperanza of La Paz, a private refinery 
located 50 miles northeast of Santa Cruz, which had been producing sugar in cen- 
tral Bolivia for 20 years. Among other things, the DLF loan was expected to in- 
crease the grinding capacity of the sugar refinery from 500 tons to 1,600 tons a 
day by financing the purchase of new equipment; to carry out land development 
work calculated to increase the annual production of sugar cane from 2,000 tons a 
year to 63,000 tons on lands owned or controlled by La Esperanza; to increase 
purchases from nearby independent farmers from 39,000 tons a year to 72, 000 
tons; to expand the capacity of "by-product" operations; and to provide better 
living facilities for the inhabitants of the isolated jungle community of La Espe- 
ranza. 





Free Trade Area Bypassed. After a three-and-a-half-hour Cabinet meet- 
ing in which the advantages and disadvantages of Bolivian participation in the Free 
Trade Area (HAR, XIII: 124) were considered, the decision was reached to decline 
the invitation to join at the present time. In emphasizing the reasons for Bolivia's 
decision to remain apart from the Free Trade Area, President Paz Estenssoro 
pointed out that the nation's exports at the present time were destined in large 
part for overseas markets whose purchasers were able to pay for export items in 
hard and convertible money. He said that Bolivia was able to purchase vital mer- 
chandise of better quality and at less cost overseas than in the Free Trade Area 
countries and that for this reason Bolivia felt hesitant about tying itself to the 
purchase restrictions imposed by such a pact. The President emphasized that 
Bolivia was extremely interested in the development of such an organization, how- 
ever, even though the disadvantages of the present proposals precluded its partic- 
ipation. He added that a permanent observer would be appointed to maintain close 
contact with the group and keep track of its progress. 





CHILE 


Congressional Elections. The outcome of the elections to fill 25 seats in 
the 45-member Senate and all seats in the 147-member Chamber of Deputies (HAR, 
XIV: 158) was interpreted as an indication of anti-government sentiment among 
voters. The Liberal-Conservative-Radical government coalition retained its ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress. However, the two rightist parties which had 
supported Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez for President, the Liberal Party and the 
Partido Conservador Unido (PCU), both lost seats. The centrist Radical Party, 
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generally considered to represent the middle-class, urban element, gained in the 
elections what might be termed the keys to the Congress, because, without its sup- 
port, the government could not exert majority control. Ercilla stated that al- 
though the President would continue to orient parliamentary movement in accord- 
ance with the constitution, the Radical Party would wield the actual power and 
hence could compete with the chief executive. The party had differed with the 
government in the past over such issues as wage increases and industrial credits, 
and chairman Rail Rettig had leaned somewhat to the left in the economic views he 
expressed in his pre-electoral speeches. The New York Times commented that 
the Communist Party was expected to make a strong bid to swing the Radicals to 
the left in a new popular front similar to the Communist-Socialist-Radical coalition 
formed in 1945 to elect Gabriel Gonzdlez Videla, the last Radical President. The 
Christian Democrat-oriented magazine Mensaje suggested the probability of an al- 
liance between the opposition Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC) and the Radicals 
in the Chamber to promote such issues as agrarian, tax, and electoral reforms. 
Radical Party policy was slated to be thoroughly revamped at the national conven- 
tion in June. Following rather feeble attempts to justify their losses, the Liberal 
Party and the PCU also encountered the necessity of retracing future policies as 
both of their chairmen resigned. 





Two opposition parties, the Communists and the PDC, made dramatic ad- 
vances. The once-outlawed Communist Party obtained five of the 25 contested 
seats in the Senate and 16 in the Chamber. Several sources indicated that the 
Communists had gained more in the past ten years of illegality than in the preced- 
ing 20 years of liberty. The leftist Frente de Acci6n Popular (FRAP), which, in 
addition to the Communist Party, included the Socialist Party and the Partido De- 
mécrata Nacional (PDN), was naturally overjoyed at the victory; however, within 


the FRAP coalition a serious debate continued between the Communists, who be- 
lieved that power should be attained by peaceful and legal means, and the Socialists, 
who maintained that the key was active revolution and violence. Socialist Salvador 
Allende's senatorial victory in Valparafso cemented his position as FRAP president. 
The PDC also sharply increased its power, receiving more votes than the PCU. 
Mensaje reported that the opposition managed to put in the Senate such outstanding 
figures as Jon4s G6mez Gallo and Luis Bossay Leiva, Radicals not unconditionally 
for the government; Radomiro Tomic, of the PDC; Jaime Barros Pérez-Cotapos, 
Communist; and Baltazar Castro, an extreme leftist. 


The Ministry of the Interior issued preliminary results for the election. The 
final tally would not be made official until the meeting of the electoral board in 
May. Several claims had been filed concerning fraud and miscount of votes, which 
might change the figures somewhat. One of the most dramatic of these concerned 
the death by natural causes of Juan Antonio Coloma Mellado, the moving spirit of 
the younger PCU contingent and currently a leading political figure, who was seek- 
ing re-election as Senator. According to Mensaje, the preliminary results indicated 


that the new congressional make-up would be as follows: Prewtens 


Senate Chamber Chamber 
Membership Membership Membership 


Radical Party 12 40 40 
Liberal Party 9 27 33 
PDC 5 23 23 
PCU 18 23 
Communist Party 15 6 
Socialist Party 12 8 
PDN 12 11 
Independents 0 3 
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This distribution would assure the government of 26 seats over the opposition's 
19 in the Senate and 85 over the opposition's 62 in the Chamber of Deputies, if no 
shifts were made in party lines. Only seven of the 32 political parties which had 
existed in the 1953 elections remained. Approximately 72% of those registered 
voted. 


The election results were expected to influence the government to yield some- 
what to popular demands for agrarian, tax, and educational reforms. In addition, 
the election of several vocal, left-wing supporters of the Fidel Castro regime was 
expected to force the administration to move with great care in any action directed 
against Cuba. A number of sources viewed the election as a test of the President's 
popularity after more than two years of his strict austerity policy and the announce- 
ment of his plans for the reconstruction of earthquake-devastated areas and for na- 
tional development. Visi6n magazine reported that a number of local observers 
felt that the President had maintained his prestige, citing the fact that candidates 
identified with his policies received high vote counts. 


Labor Unrest. Some 3,900 workers of the Huachipato steel plant of the 
Compafiia Acero del Pacifico (CAP) struck for 12 days in protest against the shut- 
ting down of a metallic structures plant. The strike was preceded by a 24-hour 
work stoppage as a warning measure, and coal miners in the area staged a sym- 
pathy strike. Following labor-management negotiations, CAP issued a press re- 
lease saying that the return to work of employees was assured. The announcement 
caused the union cauldron to boil over, effecting a demonstration which ended in a 
battle between workers and carabineros (civil police), leaving several wounded and 
others in jail. The carabineros reported that the workers had attacked their ve- 
hicles, first placing potatoes loaded with nails in the road to blow out tires and 
then throwing stones. The workers maintained that they had been attacked by large 
numbers of police while holding a peaceful demonstration. They accused the police 
of holding the injured in detention huts instead of carrying them to the hospital. 











The following day, led by Central Unica de Trabajadores de Chile (CUTCH) 
president Clotario Blest Riffo and other union leaders, some 8,000 workers and 
employees of steel mills and coal mines, plus other union members, made a ten- 
mile march to Concepci6n as a demonstration of force. During the march, Com- 
munists, generally considered to be in control of the coal miners, and members 
of the Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), controlling the steel workers, showed 
their teeth. A Communist accused the "reactionary" majority of the municipal 
council of Concepci6n, allegedly composed of members of the PDC and the Radical 
Party, of not wanting to express itself in favor of the workers. A PDC member 
retorted that the council should not intervene in political questions. Despite the 
jeers of the miners, Blest managed to smooth over the situation by stating that 
this was strictly a union movement and that matters not pertaining directly to the 
workers should not be discussed. Labor Minister Hugo GAlvez Gajardo reported 
to the press that the situation was fraught with conflict among Communists, Social- 
ists, and PDC members. 


As a solution to the conflict, CAP maintained its decision to shut down the 
plant, but promised to absorb those discharged elsewhere. Those being tried for 
participation in violent incidents would be eligible for reinstatement, if cleared. 
The company also agreed to withdraw labor court charges against union leaders, 
whom they accused of starting an illegal strike. Negotiations were carried on 
directly between company directors and union leaders, although the government 


had set a precedent by agreeing to mediate in a strike regarded as outside the lim- 
its of the law. 
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At the end of the month, a 20-day strike which had paralyzed the major ports 
of Chile and reportedly involved 32,000 workers reached a temporary settlement 
as leaders of the maritime workers' union Confederaci6n Marftima de Chile (CO- 
MACH) signed an agreement with shippers' representatives. The agreement pro- 
vided that differences would be submitted to a three-party arbitration committee 
within ten days so that a final decision could be reached within one month. The 
general strike movement had affected stevedores and in some areas had extended 
to other port workers and sailors, causing the total paralysis of all ports except 
Puerto Montt and Puntas Arenas. Agitation for a strike had apparently begun in 
February when COMACH requested a 100% salary increase, later lowered to 50%. 
An additional point of contention concerned a demand by ship owners that workers 
adopt a system of three shifts a day which would permit the maximum amount of 
work to be accomplished without overtime. According to Labor Minister GAlvez 
Gajardo, dock workers had been handling less than 62% of the cargoes during nor- 
mal working hours and driving up port expenses by costly overtime. He asserted 
that some stevedores were earning high wages and were paying others to do their 
work. The stevedores claimed that a shift system would cost them 70% of their 
present earnings and the loss of meal provisions. They refused an offer for shifts 
guaranteeing present remunerations plus a wage readjustment of 12%. 


After the strike had been in effect for eight days, the government called out 
the Armed Forces to take over dock work in several ports. GAlvez Gajardo justi- 
fied this by saying that the military could save perishable cargoes and move the 
dollar-producing mineral exports piling up in warehouses. He further advised that 
the paralysis of the ports was causing a loss of $1 million daily. Reports from 
Antofagasta revealed that the tie-up was so effective that ships carrying cargo to 
land-locked Bolivia were discharging their goods in Peruvian ports rather than 
running the risk of bogging down in Chile. In Valparaiso the unemployed filled in 
as stevedores but had to fight their way through a blockade to do so. After a num- 
ber were injured, the substitutes demanded meals on the boats. As a last resort, 
troops were called out to protect the strike breakers. 


A reliable source reported that the strike had been settled quickly for a 
number of reasons. The Radical Party had pointed out to President Alessandri 
that the Defense Minister was on the board of directors of one of the shipping com- 
panies involved. The strike had threatened to spread internationally as a call was 
issued to the stevedores of foreign ports to refuse to load Chilean vessels. In ad- 
dition, COMACH president Wenceslao Moreno had learned of reported Communist 
maneuvers to maintain tension as long as possible to discredit his leadership. 


Antarctic Dispute Revived. As a result of the visit of Argentine President 
Arturo Frondizi to Deception Island, in that area of the Antarctic claimed by both 
Chile and Argentina, Foreign Minister Germ4n Vergara Donoso dssued a statement 
reasserting Chilean claims in the region between the 53° and90- west longitude 
(see ARGENTINA). Citing historical, legal, geographic, and administrative titles, 
the official declaration rejected both Argentine and British claims in the area. The 
press scored the position of Frondizi as a violation of Chilean sovereignty and ex- 
pressed fear that the situation would affect recent efforts toward economic coopera- 
tion and boundary settlements. In late 1960 there had been considerable pressure 
on both countries to submit their differences to The Hague Court. 





The visit of new Argentine Ambassador Luis Marfa de Pablo Pardo to pre- 
sent his credentials to President Alessandri touched off a demonstration by some 
500 persons in front of the government palace of La Moneda. Smoke bombs ex- 
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ploded and leaflets wafted through the air. The police broke up the demonstration 
and provided an escort for the Ambassador, who had apparently never shown any 
particular friendliness toward Chile. Several days later de Pablo Pardo returned 
to Argentina, ostensibly to bring back his family. One source implied that the 
Ambassador was highly influential in the Argentine Government and had returned 
for a meeting with Frondizi. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs recalled Chilean 
Ambassador to Argentina Sergio Gutiérrez to Santiago for consultation. At Punta 
Arenas, on the Straits of Magellan, Chilean students tossed rocks at the Argentine 
consulate building. 


Copper Developments. A proposed sale of copper to the USSR did not take 
place, according to an announcement made by the vice-president of the Copper De- 
partment. The Russians failed to show interest in an offer of 50,000 tons of semi- 
processed copper and quoted a price below that of the world market for 10,000 tons 
of copper ore, after having bid for 60,000 tons (HAR, XIV: 159). During the dock 
workers' strike, London copper prices rose. The Journal of Commerce warned 
that any prolonged interference with the flow of Chilean copper would encourage 
foreign users to look elsewhere to meet their short-term needs. 








Electrical Power Expansion. The Export-Import Bank signed a $42 million 
loan agreement with the electrical power company Compafifa Chilena de Electrici- 
dad, a subsidiary of the American and Foreign Power Company of New York. The 
loan had been authorized in October 1960 (HAR, XIII: 731) and was to be used to 


cover dollar costs of U.S. equipment for an extensive expansion and modernization 
program. 





An announcement made by the national electrical company Empresa Nacional 
de Electricidad that it would increase rates by 20% caused considerable comment 
among businessmen, who claimed that such a move would be contrary to govern- 
ment stabilization policies. It was rumored that the move was supported by the 
PDC to cause trouble for the government. The Committee for the Defense of the 
Consumer protested the proposed increase to the Ministry of Economy. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
- ARGENTINA 


Resignation of Armed Forces Chief. A newcrisis, this time limited to the 
higher Army ranks, made front-page news in Argentina in late March. Lt. Gen. 
Carlos S. Toranzo Montero, commander-in-chief of the Armed Forces and strong 
man behind the government, handed in his resignation to Secretary of War General 
Rosendo Fraga and later sent him a letter, which was released to the press, attack- 
ing the government for its failure to make good the anti-Communist and anti- Pero- 
nista policies promised after the last crisis between the Army and President Arturo 
Frondizi in October 1960 (HAR, XIII: 732). He explained that his resignation was a 
consequence of his basic disagreement with other Army generals who did not share 
his views about the gravity of the situation. Toranzo Montero objected to the return 
of control of the Confederaci6én General de Trabajo (CGT) to labor (HAR, XIV: 72, 
163; see below). Ina series of meetings with the Secretary of War, the generals 
commanding the Buenos Aires and provincial garrisons backed Fraga, who tempo- 
rarily assumed command of the Armed Forces. 
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Events proved that opposition to Toranzo Montero's views had developed 
within the Army. The general had come to be considered too much of a politician 
by a large number of high officers who wanted to keep the Army more removed 
from everyday politics. A New York Times correspondent wrote that, if the 
army dispute that led to Toranzo Montero's resignation had really ended, it was 
probable that there would be less army interference in political affairs. A Time 
magazine correspondent said that Toranzo Montero, sure of his own strength, had 
been much surprised when Fraga, backed by the majority of the 39 Argentine gen- 





to Toranzo Montero by a Peronista priest saying that "the working class felt an im- 
mense relief at your separation from the Army High Command." The letter called 
the general "'ambitious and power hungry." 


Elections. The province of Catamarca held elections on March 5 to renew 
part of its provincial legislature. Frondizi's Unién Civica Radical Intransigente 
(UCRI) registered a landslide that sent its candidates to the eight vacant seats in 
the provincial Chamber of Deputies, where UCRI would now have 13 deputies and 
the opposition Unién Cfvica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP) only 11. Very few blank 
votes were cast; according to La Naci6én, the UCRI victory was made possible by 
former Peronista votes, added to conservative votes cast by deserters of the 
Partido Demécrata Conservador. The Partido Populista, a new Peronista group, 
and the UCRP charged the UCRI with fraudulent balloting and illegal conduct during 
the campaign. The Partido Demécrata Conservador attributed the UCRI's success 
to the recent passing of a new bill establishing Roman Catholic education in all pro- 
vincial schools. La Naci6én also pointed out that Catamarca, because of its limited 
number of voters, had traditionally been sensitive to pressure from the party in 
power at the time of any election. Only the provinces of Patagonia, Rioja, and For- 
mosa had smaller voting populations. The returns of the election were a consola- 
tion for UCRI, which had beena loser in recent polls in Buenos Aires and Mendoza 
(HAR, XIV: 161-62). UCRI also won the municipal elections held on March 26 to 
renew five seats in the City Council of the provincial capital of Catamarca. 


The province of Santa Fe also held elections to renew part of the City Coun- 
cils of 15 cities. The UCRI won the elections in 10 of the 15 communities, includ- 
ing Rosario, second largest city in the country. The Communist-inspired Partido 
del Trabajo y del Progreso ran second in that city. The blank vote diminished by 
one-third in Santa Fe, which had been considered a stronghold of Peronismo. A 
New York Times correspondent noted that the recent return of control of the CGT 
to labor leaders had won over a large number of voters for the UCRI. The elections 
in Santa Fe, with its key industrial area of Rosario and a population of over 2 mil- 
lion, had been considered a test for the national government's policies. 





Voters in the province of San Luis were to go to the polls on April 9 to renew 
part of the provincial legislature, but for technical reasons they would have little 
choice. All parties except the UCRI failed to file their lists in time and thus lost 
the right to run their candidates. In order to correct the situation, the provincial 
government sent a bill to the legislature extending the deadline for registration. 
The bill was defeated in the Chamber of Deputies, where the UCRI held a majority. 


Several communities in the province would also elect their local officers on 
April 9. UCRI would have to face competition from other parties in these munici- 
pal elections. Another legalistic problem arose, however, when the lists presented 
by the Communist Party were accepted and registered. Interior Minister Alfredo 
Vitolo sent a telegram to Governor Alberto Domeniconi reminding him that Com- 
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munist activities had been banned in the country by federal law. The Communist 
candidates were immediately removed from the contest. 


Senatorial elections were delayed in Mendoza Province. One-third of the 
national Senate had to be renewed by May 1, when the terms of 15 of the total num- 
ber of senators elected in 1958 (HAR, XI: 105) would expire. Sixteen other sena- 
tors would keep their seats until April 30, 1964, and 15 more until the same date 
in 1967. This procedure had been decided upon when a new Senate had to be com- 
pletely elected after the fall of the Peronista dictatorship. The province of Men- 
doza failed to elect its senator after three unsuccessful meetings of the Provincial 
Assembly. Legislators of the UCRI party, third in the province (outnumbered by 
both the UCRP and the Partido Demécrata), succeeded in passing a motion delay- 
ing the election until June 14. The motion was backed by the Partido Demécrata, 
which would be reinforced on May 1 with eight new recently-elected deputies. In 
Santiago del Estero, UCRI member Pedro H. Miguel, brother of the governor of 
the province, was named for the Senate post. The election was held in a disorderly 
session of the Provincial Assembly at which the UCRP members walked out without 
casting their ballots. 


New Interventor in Cérdoba Province. When the province of Cérdoba was 
intervened by the federal government in June 1960, Juan Francisco de Larrechea 
was appointed interventor (HAR, XIII: 410). Larrechea resigned in March, and 
Jorge Bermidez Emparanza, who held the position of Secretary of the Interior in 
Cérdoba, was named to replace him. The abnormal situation in Cérdoba had been 
the subject of repeated editorials in the leading Buenos Aires daily La Prensa. 
The newspaper commented that the long intervention had no justification and that 
it was complicating the problems that beset the province instead of solving them. 
The outgoing interventor had been much criticized for establishing new taxes and 
taking legislative measures, which, according to a report by the Institute of Con- 
stitutional Law of the Law School of Cérdoba National University, were beyond his 
authority. The same report pointed out that, according to the constitution, federal 
intervention was justified only in order to restore republican order in a province. 
Frondizi's government had also been criticized for not appointing a native Cordo- 
bés as the new interventor. 





CGT Returned to Labor. After long discussions and bargaining, the Com- 
mittee of 20 Organizations, a labor group made up of ten independent and ten Pe- 
ronista unions, agreed on new terms to end the government's intervention in the 
CGT, in force since November 16, 1955 (HAR, VIII: 531; XIV: 72, 163). A com- 
promise on the voting procedure within the Committee was reached when both of 
the parties agreed to submit major matters to a two-thirds majority vote and to 
make decisions on all other matters by a simple majority vote. The calling of 
strikes and the issuing of public statements were defined as the most important 
major matters. The agreement also included the election of a new board of direc- 
tors before December 31, the calling of a national congress of workers to reform 
the present statute regulating the confederation, the principle of no government in- 
tervention in trade unions, and the rule that a simple majority would be enough to 
form a quorum in the meetings of the committee. 





When the end of the long intervention was announced to the public in a crowded 
CGT assembly hall, the audience sang Peronista marches and shouted "Vivas" to 
former dictator Per6én and his wife. Members of the committee belonging to the 
Peronista '62" group were cheered, and the independientes were booed. The new 
CGT leaders issued a statement saying that "the economic and social policies of 
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the government need certain changes."' The statement considered these policies 

to be contrary to the interest of the people and harmful to the sovereignty of the 
nation. The leaders of the '32'' democratic unions protested the way intervention 
had been ended and declared it the same as handing the CGT over to the ''62"' Pero- 
nista group. 


Analyzing the new situation, La Nacién estimated that, according to the 
present distribution of the labor force among the different trade unions, the "62" 
group would be able to secure about 500 delegates in the future congress of work- 
ers; the independientes, the '32'' democratic unions, and the Communist Movi- 
miento de Unidad y Coordinaci6n Sindical (MUCS) would have scarcely 400 dele- 
gates, in the improbable case that they were able to unite their forces. The 62" 
group would also have a number large enough to form a quorum, even without the 
cooperation of the other three groups. The new CGT would represent about 1.5 
million workers. It had claimed 4 million in the last years of the Per6én regime. 





Offer to Mediate between the United States and Cuba. As a consequence of 
the note sent to several Latin American governments on February 23 by Cuban 
Foreign Minister RaGl Roa, Argentina offered its good offices for mediation be- 
tween Cuba and the United States (see CUBA). When the Argentine notes to the two 
nations were made known, most Argentine newspapers showed surprise at the unex- 
pected move. La Prensa editorialized that the offer of good offices had been a mis- 
take that would only bring loss of prestige when rejected by the two governments in- 
volved. The Cuban answer, in fact, expressed recognition of the good intentions 
but at the same time stated that negotiations would be impossible as long as the 
United States refused to deal bilaterally with Cuba on a basis of equality and respect. 
The United States politely declined the invitation on the familiar grounds that Cuba 
was a Hemispheric problem, not a two-party issue. 





Ecuador, which had itself been unsuccessful in proposing a conciliatory move 
(turned down by Argentina), expressed its approval to the Argentine Government. 
Venezuela, on the contraryydisagreed. The conservative Mexico City newspaper 
Excelsior reported that the offer had embarrassed Washington officials. It repeated 
the general comment that the note favored Castro in his insistence on a téte-a-téte 
with the United States instead of a general discussion on a continental level. The 
same newspaper reported that the Argentine Army had resented the offer and had 
criticized Frondizi for his "softness'' with Communists and Peronistas. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor commented on the sudden change in the Argentine attitude, 
for Buenos Aires had formerly said that mediation would be impossible until Cuba 
renounced its contacts with Communism, which were regarded as threats to the 
Hemisphere. La Naci6n also criticized the government for its offer, which it 
termed unexpected and unexplainable. 





Protests against Frondizi's Antarctic Trip. The long-disputed Antarctic 
territory, located between 53° and 74° west longitude, prompted a new exchange 
of notes between Chile, Great Britain, and Argentina. Argentina had always 
claimed sovereignty over the territory included between 25° and 74° west longitude. 
Chile claimed the area between 53° and 90° west longitude. In addition, Britain 
claimed sovereignty over Deception Island, situated on meridian 60° west, as a 
dependency of the Falkland Islands. The conflict came to the fore when Frondizi, 
the first Argentine President ever to go to the Antarctic territory, visited the 
island. In a speech delivered at the Argentine weather station there, he reaf- 
firmed Argentine rights over the area. Chile and Great Britain immediately sent 
notes of protest to Buenos Aires (see CHILE). The notes exchanged between 
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Great Britain and Argentina were not released to the press by either government. 
The Chilean protest and its corresponding Argentine answer, however, were pub- 
licized widely in both countries. 


In 1940 Chile had unilaterally declared Deception Island a part of its national 
territory, and President Gabriel Gonzd4lez Videla had later visited it. In 1955 
Great Britain had proposed that all three countries submit their conflicting claims 
to the International Court of Justice in The Hague. The proposal had been turned 
down by Argentina and Chile, which insisted that their sovereignty could not be dis- 
cussed in an international court. Later they had declared their mutual and exclu- 
sive rights to what they called the South American Antarctic, but the boundaries had 
never been settled, in spite of repeated efforts and diplomatic conversations in 1941, 
1947, and 1948. The three countries involved had been exchanging notes annually 
since 1949, agreeing that their claims would remain unchanged so that it would be 
unnecessary to send war ships south of the 60th parallel. The Antarctic Treaty, 
signed on November 16, 1959, by 12 countries and ratified by all the signatories 
except Chile and Argentina, established that no claims of territorial sovereignty 
should be made for the duration of the treaty. 


La Naci6én lamented that Frondizi's visit had aroused angry reactions in 
Chile, endangering the solution of other border disputes between the two countries. 
El Mercurio of Santiago called the visit untimely and harmful to the friendly rela- 
tions of Chile and Argentina. El Pais, a Montevideo paper, expressed its hopes 
that the visit would not delay the solution of the border disputes in the Palena re- 
gion and on Picton, Nueva, and Lennox islands, on the southern tip of the continent. 


Economic Policy Changes Denied. In answer to a note of concern from the 
industrial management organization Uni6én Industrial Argentina reflecting rumors 
that the government's present economic policy would be changed, President Fron- 
dizi replied in a speech: "The economic plan has been adopted by the government 
with the absolute conviction that it is the only and best road to remove the country 
from the stagnation it was in, and you can have complete faith that it will be main- 
tained."' The note from the industrialists expressed the growing foreign optimism 
in the future of Argentina and the existence of an "extraordinary confidence in the 
economic line traced by the government."' The note continued, 'We are convinced 
that a departure, although it be slight, from these principles. . . can mean not only 
endangering the advances attained but introducing factors of discouragement and 
lack of confidence capable of making any recovery work impossible.'' The action 
of the Unién Industrial Argentina represented a widespread concern over the idea 
of "socialization" of the nation's economy. 





Housing Plan Approved. Argentines who could afford a downpayment of 
20,000 pesos ($241) and monthly payments of 1,200 pesos ($14.50) would be able 
to purchase new homes under the recently announced federal housing plan. The 
plan was to operate on a temporary basis, with the hope that it would be perma- 
nently established by law. Otherwise, said Economy Minister Alvaro Alsogaray, 
it would last no more than one or two years and would end in failure. The pro- 
gram was to be administered by a Federal Housing Administration which would 
begin operations on April 17 under the Ministry of Economy. A Federal Housing 
Fund under the Central Bank was to begin operations on May 1. Officials of the 
Ministry of Economy met with representatives of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
of San Francisco, California, and the First Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of St. Petersburg, Florida, to discuss the possibility of savings and loan associa- 
tions in Argentina. 
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In the first stages of the program, the administration would be concerned 
only with the construction and sale of individual dwellings in urban areas of Bue- 
nos Aires and certain interior cities, with emphasis placed on factory areas. The 
downpayments would range from the minimum to 100,000 pesos ($1,205), and the 
monthly payments for 15-year periods would range between 1,200 pesos and 6,000 
pesos ($14.50 and $72.30). Preferential consideration was to be granted to the 
150,000 registered requests outstanding with the National Mortgage Bank. The 
first area to be developed, in a plan to ring the federal capital with the new hous- 
ing, would be between the General Belgrano district in northwest Buenos Aires 
and the International Airport on the River Plate shore. 


Alsogaray considered that the minimum house would be within reach of a 
family with a total income of between 6,000 and 7,000 pesos ($72.30 and $84. 30) 
per month, while the maximum-priced home could be purchased with monthly 
earnings of 20,000 pesos ($241) and "a little extra effort."" The latter was ques- 
tioned by an editorial in the Misiones newspaper El Territorio, saying the extra 
effort presently required of a family head involved "in the majority of cases un- 
just sacrifices. . . that no government should demand from its people. Govern- 
ments should not require sacrifices to overcome difficulties they themselves 
create, tolerate, or stimulate. Even less when it is a matter of providing basic 
necessities. . . like housing." 


President Frondizi personally handed over keys and contracts for 103 new 
homes built in Buenos Aires under the auspices of the plan for Viviendas Econé- 
micas Mediante el Mutuo Esfuerzo (VEMME). The houses had been built by the 
new owners in their leisure hours during the past year under the sponsorship of 
the Ministry of Public Works and Services, and 450 more were under construction. 


New Markets for Meat. Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands were the 
scenes of successful commercial negotiations by Argentina during March. The 
meat market, under increasing discussion in recent months (HAR, XIV: 164-65), 
gained two new outlets for corned beef. The Corporaci6n Argentina de Producto- 
res de Carnes (CAP) woncontracts, sharingin the Philippine market with Armour, 
Swift, Libby's and Emery, Anglo, Wilson, and a Paraguayan firm, to give Argen- 
tina a total of more than $3 million in additional income. Argentina won the 
Philippine market in bidding against South Africa, France, and Switzerland, but 
was unsuccessful in bidding for a share of the Portuguese market. 





Alfredo Peralta Ramos, president of the federal meat board Junta Nacional 
de Carnes, returned from the United Kingdom and advised the industry to adopt 
improved sales techniques, especially with regard to the packaging of canned 
meats. He also called for the cooperation of interior and overseas transportation 
systems to have the meat arrive promptly at its destination and for the continuation 
of the campaign against foot-and-mouth disease. Peralta Ramos emphasized that 
not all the meat that Argentina exported was of the quality which had been the na- 
tion's pride; it was once again possible to select the best meat after the long years 
of Peronista controls. 


La Nacién devoted an entire page during March to the urgent necessity for 
modernizing the existing frigorificos (meat packing plants). The system had not 
been changed since 1930, originally because of a price crisis and import restric- 
tions and later owing to the war and the Peronista regime. The first steps in 
modernization had been taken in April 1959, as it became increasingly evident 
that production costs were harming Argentina's position in world competition. 
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CAP planned a total expenditure of 2,500 million pesos ($30.1 million) by 1964, 
with special interest on the use of by-products for chemicals and other nonmeat 
products. Thus far, over $7.2 million had been spent in Bahfa Blanca and Z4rate 
in Buenos Aires Province and in Yuqueri, Entre Rfos Province. In the private 
sector, Swift had obtained an Export-Import Bank credit for remodeling its plants 
with an eye to internal consumption. 


Petroleum Industry. Although the state oil entity Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales (YPF) reported a 6,000 million peso ($72.3 million) operational profit 
for the 1959-60 fiscal year, it became the subject of extensive discussion when 
Economy Minister Alsogaray announced that YPF was in debt 2,193 million pesos 
($26.4 million), an amount raised by National Treasury figures to 5,940 million 
pesos ($71.6 million). The reorganization of the enterprise structurally and finan- 
cially under terms of a study made since mid-1959 was agreed upon at a meeting of 
the board of directors with Alsogaray, Secretary of Energy and Fuels Luis A. Po- 
lledo, and Undersecretary of Energy and Fuels Ernesto Otto Lange. The new 
statutes were to be submitted to President Frondizi for final approval. 





All sources appeared to agree that Argentina could attain self-sufficiency in 
petroleum production during 1961 and maintain it until 1965, but contradictory po- 
sitions of the Minister of Economy and acting director general of YPF Navy Cap- 
tain (Ret.) Emilio L. Diaz, were noted by the independent weekly Economic Sur- 
vey. Alsogaray claimed that YPF was in such financial straits that it would be 
impossible to meet the expenses of the "revitalization plan," and therefore self- 
sufficiency would remain unattained; but Diaz affirmed that under certain condi- 
tions, namely the opening of new petroleum areas to private companies, the YPF 
could finance its program. The difference arose over the disposition of the much- 
disputed "southern flank"' of Comodoro Rivadavia (HAR, XIII: 644; XIV: 163). The 
Ministry favored giving new areas for exploration, including the southern flank 
region, to private companies; YPF opinion favored granting rights in zones that 
were unexplored or incompletely explored, reserving the southern flank for the 
state company. 


The construction of the 1,600-kilometer gasline from Comodoro Rivadavia 
to Buenos Aires, for which bidding had been opened in September 1960 (HAR, XIII: 
644), again came under discussion. The Economic Survey claimed that the pres- 
ent loss of gas in Comodoro Rivadavia amounted to 3 million cubic meters daily, 
which if not corrected would necessitate increased imports of petroleum to satisfy 
consumption needs. A major worry was the danger that increased exploitation 
would produce petroleum surpluses which could not be exported at a profit and at 
the same time would deplete national reserves. This was used as an argument for 
granting private companies exploration rights in new areas instead of allowing 
them further rights in the proved areas of Comodoro Rivadavia. 





With regard to the dire financial straits of the YPF, as depicted by Alsoga- 
ray, the Economic Survey noted the lack of figures after January 31, 1961, and 
the great state of arrears of the bookkeeping records. The Ministry of Economy, 
therefore, could not authoritatively announce the bad financial situation of the en- 
terprise. Alsogaray attributed the situation to his predecessors and especially to 
the government which followed Per6én's overthrow. However, as Minister of Indus- 
try in June 1956, he himself had authored a pamphlet advocating the immediate re- 
vitalization of the YPF. 
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Arrangements were completed for Argentina to sell 600,000 cubic meters of 
crude oil to Uruguay from the Tierra del Fuego deposits and the southern flank of 
Comodoro Rivadavia. The crude oil would be sold for $11 per cubic meter from 
Cafiad6n Seco, in Santa Cruz Province, and about $14 per cubic meter from Ushu- 
aia, Tierra del Fuego. Although the exact amount of oil to come from each area 
was not determined, the total income from the sale was estimated at almost $7 mil- 
lion. La Naci6n pointed out that "the price of $11 does not constitute a brilliant 
negotiation if we recall that YPF pays the contracting companies $11.50 at the will 
site." 


A special La Prensa article commented that the contract had great political 
as well as commercial significance because the Soviet Union, traditional supplier 
of oil to Uruguay, had been replaced. The Communist daily El Popular commented 
editorially on "the discrimination against the socialist countries, proclaiming the 
return to the wrongly called traditional markets under the delusion of loans and di- 
rectives of the International Monetary Fund that have succeeded in reducing from 
31% to 10% the exports to socialist countries, and. . . refusing the purchase of So- 
viet petroleum that would have been made in exchange for our exportable products 
and with extraordinarily liberal credits." Argentine Ambassador to Uruguay Gabriel 
del Mazo expressed hope that Uruguay would develop its iron ore deposits so that iron 
could be paid to Argentina for future oil purchases. However, the $7 million would 
help to balance the $13.5 million Argentine deficit for trade with Uruguay in 1960 
(see URUGUAY). 


URUGUAY 


New President of National Executive Council. Eduardo Victor Haedo, mem- 
ber of the Herrerista faction of the Blanco Party, assumed the Presidency of the 
nine-member Swiss- style National Executive Council of Uruguay on March 1 in a 
simple ceremony held in Montevideo. This did not constitute a major change in the 
government of Uruguay, where the Presidency of the Council changes hands annually. 
According to the Uruguayan system, the National Executive Council is elected every 
four years, and the party which is victorious in the election receives six of the nine 
seats on the Council. The Presidency is held in turn by the first four listed mem- 
bers of the majority party serving on the Council. The assumption of this office by 
Haedo, who replaced Benito Nardone, leader of the Ruralista faction of the Blanco 
Party, marked the third change in the Presidency of the current National Executive 
Council since its election in November 1958 (HAR, XI: 632). 





In his acceptance address, President Haedo pledged "to strengthen inter- 
American cooperation and fight all interference from outside our continent, in or- 
der to ensure that all problems arising in the Hemisphere are solved by the Amer- 
icans themselves."' The strongly anti-Communist Haedo made it plain that Uruguay 
would not tolerate interference by Communists in its internal affairs. He also stated 
that Uruguay was concerned about the Cuban situation and hoped President Kennedy 
and Premier Fidel Castro would attempt to settle the growing problems between 
their two countries. Haedo pledged continued support to the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States (OAS). 


Since the Blanco Party came to power in 1958 after 93 years of rule by the 
Colorados, government controls on free enterprise had gradually been lifted. The 
Christian Science Monitor stated on March 3 that President Haedo "plans to con- 
tinue the free-enterprise domestic policies of his conservative National Party." In 
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his acceptance speech, Haedo spoke of the conference to be held in Montevideo in 

June concerning the effective date of operation of the new Latin American free- 
trade zone. In asking for foreign capital to aid in the development of Uruguay, 
Haedo promised that foreign and domestic capital would receive equal treatment. 


Immediately following the ceremony in Montevideo, Haedo flew to Mercedes, 
his birthplace in western Uruguay. There, along with President Frondizi of 
Argentina, he attended a second ceremony held in celebration of his becoming Pres- 
ident of the National Executive Council. After the ceremony, the two heads of state 
signed the Declaration of Mercedes in which their governments pledged to con- 
tinue to solve their mutual problems in a peaceful manner. 


Cabinet Changes. Upon assuming office on March 1, President Haedo found 
two places vacant in his Cabinet and was confronted soon after with two more res- 
ignations. He accepted the resignation on March 13 of Foreign Minister Homero 
Martfnez Montero, but the Council did not act on it immediately. It was reported 
in official circles that the Minister would continue in office until the treaty concern- 
ing the limits of the Uruguay River was signed by Uruguay and Argentina (see below). 
Martfnez Montero's action was brought about in part by the growing and insistent at- 
tacks against him in El Debate, one of the Blanco Party's publications. The paper 
had culminated its attacks on March 13 with the statement that the Foreign Minister 
had done nothing in his two years in office. His resignation was also occasioned 
by his desire to be Ambassador to Argentina, a post which had previously been of- 
fered to him. 





Defense Minister General Cipriano Olivera resigned on March 23 because he 
felt that the members of the National Executive Council questioned his competency 
to fill his post. The Council asked General Olivera to continue as Defense Minister, 
but he insisted that his resignation was final. General Modesto Rebollo, former 
Inspector General of the Army, was appointed to replace him. Dr. Carlos Stajano 
had resigned as Minister of Public Health in February (HAR, XIV: 166), and the 
position was being temporarily filled by Dr. Francisco del Campo. Another un- 
resolved administrative problem was that Carlos V. Puig, Minister of Livestock 
and Agriculture, was still serving as acting Minister of the Interior, no appoint- 
ment having been made since the resignation of Pedro B. Berro in March 1960 
(HAR, XIII: 206). 


Tobacco Strike. The five-month-old tobacco workers' strike (HAR, XIII: 
923) was brought to an end on March 11 when the workers voted to return to work 
on March 15. Although the tobacco workers' union Sindicato Aut6nomo Tabacalero 
considered the vote out of order and tried to continue the strike, since less than 
50% of the striking workers had cast ballots, the workers nevertheless returned 
to their jobs. Union leaders continued to negotiate with the government's labor 
board in an attempt to gain back pay and other remunerations for the workers. 
Little hope was seen for a rapid settlement of the issues. 





New Soviet Ambassador. The new Soviet Ambassador to Uruguay, Sergei 
R. Striganov, presented his credentials to President Haedo late in March and at 
the same time delivered a message from Premier Nikita Khrushchev. The mes- 
sage contained the usual diplomatic congratulations to Haedo and then asked that 
Uruguay renew the trade relations with the Soviet Union that had existed when the 
Colorado Party was in power. The message suggested that Uruguay trade its wool, 
meat, and leather for Russian petroleum and machines. 
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On March 21, just prior to the arrival of Khrushchev's envoy, the Commu- 
nist Party sponsored a mass meeting in Montevideo. The principal speakers were 
Rodney Arismendi, first secretary of the Uruguayan Communist Party, and Luis 
Corvalan, secretary general of the Chilean Communist Party. The speakers asked 
for the unity of all progressive forces in Uruguay in order to bring about a change 
in the government's domestic and foreign policies, which "were leading the people 
to poverty."" They also criticized President Kennedy's plan for aid to Latin Amer- 
ica as being new in form but old in content. 


Uruguay River Boundaries. The boundaries of the Uruguay River, among 
other border problems, had been studied for over 20 years by several joint com- 
mittees from Argentina and Uruguay. As a result of the March 1 Declaration of 
Mercedes, action on the question was speeded up. Foreign Minister Martinez 
Montero reported that he was well satisfied with the results of his March 17 con- 
ference with Argentine Foreign Minister Dié6genes Taboada. According to Martf- 


nez Montero, the treaty dealing with the river problem would be ready for signing 
very soon. 





Intensified Trade with Argentina. The Uruguayan Council for Commerce 
between Argentina and Uruguay asked a number of questions of Argentine Ambas- 
sador to Uruguay Gabriel del Mazo concerning intensified trade between the two 
countries. Del Mazo proposed that measures be taken to ease the export of much- 
needed construction materials to Argentina as the initial step toward greater free- 
dom of trade. Particularly important was del Mazo's plea for Argentina and Uru- 
guay to establish a common frent in such fields as the marketing of meats and 
wheat. Del Mazo stated that the two countries "should not act as if they were bit- 
ter competitors" but should work together, since they were "in the same fight." 





Meat Industry and Wool Sales. Although the meat industry was in trouble 
in many parts of the world, the situation was especially serious in Uruguay, where 
a slump in the meat industry is almost tantamount to a national economic crisis. 
The problem was created by the age-old law of supply and demand. Because of 
bumper meat production, some countries, such as France, which had previously 
been importers, had become meat exporters. This fact, coupled with increased 
production in countries which were already meat exporters, had caused a decline 
in prices. The Uruguayan price fluctuated between $390 and $395 per ton, while 
Argentina could offer its meat at $360 per ton. This differential was due to the 
greater volume and lower processing costs in Argentina. Experts feared that con- 
ditions would become worse before they got better. 





Wool trading, on the other hand, increased considerably. Reports indicated 
that not more than 40.4 million lbs. of the 1961 estimated clip of 172 to 182 million 
lbs. remained in the hands of the producers. On the question of the export of Uru- 
guayan wool to the European Economic Community, which was currently prohibited, 
the Netherlands came out in favor of Uruguay against West Germany, which since 
1957 had objected to the entrance of Uruguayan wool into the European market on 


the grounds that it was competing with local wool at prices which reflected heavy 
state subsidization. 
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Opposition Newspaper. A second opposition newspaper appeared in Asunci6n 
in March, this one even more blunt in its criticism of the dictatorial regime of 
President Alfredo Stroessner than the independent La Mafiana, which had begun 
publication in December 1960 (HAR, XIII: 925). The new paper, Tribuna Liberal, 
was launched by Lucio Mendonga, an active member of the currently illegal Liberal 
Party, and his nephew Juan Carlos Mendonga, a 32-year-old lawyer who had toured 
the United States in 1960 at the invitation of the State Department. The Mendongas 
stated frankly that they were testing a government statement that "freedom of the 
press is guaranteed in Paraguay, and the opposition has only to print and distribute 
its publications.'' The younger Mendonga stated, “If we are closed, then the world 
will see that the government is only trying to deceive public opinion regarding the 
state of political rights in Paraguay. On the other hand, if we are permitted to pub- 
lish freely, then the people will have gained." 








Tribuna Liberal was being published every day except Sunday at 5 guaraniés 
(4¢) a copy. Printed on a 91-year-old press and edited in two rooms behind a 
notary public's office, the newspaper carried no advertising but was said to be 
making a profit on its sales, which mounted to 10,000 copies daily. The paper 
termed Stroessner's rule totalitarian and printed lists of political prisoners. It 
proposed the lifting of Paraguay's state of siege, urged a declaration of amnesty 
for exiles, demanded the establishment of judicial processes for political prison- 
ers, and campaigned for talks between the government and opposition political 
parties to set up a plan to restore representative government to Paraguay. 





UNP Suspicious of Amnesty Offer. Exiled directors of the Unién Nacional 
Paraguaya (UNP), a coalition organization composed of parties opposed to the 
Stroessner regime (HAR, XIII: 834), sent a message to members in Paraguay out- 
lining the difficulties involved in answering the supposed "call" of the government 
and La Mafiana for the safe return to Paraguay of political exiles. The UNP de- 
clared that the amnesty offer was not official and that it would be dangerous to re- 
turn without a personal guarantee of no reprisals from Stroessner himself. In 
addition, the UNP cited a message by the President to Congress in March in which 
he stated that all was well in Paraguay and that there was "no need for any kind of 
change."' This seemed to UNP officials to contradict any statement that an agree- 
ment must be reached between the government and the opposition. 





Brazilian and Argentine Policy Shift. By March it was obvious that Janio 
Quadros had definitely changed Brazil's official policy toward Paraguay from the 
warmth of the Kubitschek regime to wary watchfulness. Brazilian authorities in 
Vila Amambaf, in the state of Mato Grosso, even complained of Paraguayan "atroc- 
ities"' to rebels along the border between the two countries. Stroessner troops had 
allegedly crossed into Brazil to capture some fleeing insurgents and had tortured 
and killed a number of them before returning. 





On the southern border, however, Argentine officials praised the "calm" in 
Paraguay and declared that Stroessner's regime seemingly had settled its dispute 
with the opposition peacefully and was making strides toward democratic govern- 
ment. Nevertheless Argentina was still allowing enemies of Stroessner to hold 
meetings freely in its territory. 


Paraguay Granted Loan. The Inter-American Development Bank granted a 
$3 million loan to the National Development Bank of Paraguay to be used for pri- 
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vate agricultural and industrial projects, especially those promoting exports and 
encouraging the development of national production. About 75% of the loan would 

be used to finance the foreign exchange costs of imported capital equipment. The 
loan was to be distributed in the currencies of the member countries as well as in 
dollars and was repayable over a ten-year period at 5-3/4% a year interest. 


Retail trade in Paraguay stayed at a low level in March, and the money mar- 
ket remained very tight, with the demand for credit greatly exceeding bank supplies 
of loanable funds. The new Inter-American Development Bank loan was expected 
to alleviate this situation somewhat. Good agricultural weather continued to augur 
well for 1961 crops. Most of the meat-packing plants had begun slaughtering, and 
although quebracho extract was not moving out as had been hoped, lumber exports 
to Argentina continued satisfactorily. 


BRAZIL 


Reaction to Quadros' Policies. President JAanio Quadros worked vigorously 
during March to fulfill his campaign pledges. His measures to fight corruption and 
promote economic recovery met with general approval. However, the "neutralist" 
foreign policy being established by the new government and the President's desire 
for increased diplomatic and commercial relations with the Communist countries 
produced a strong reaction within the industrial and agricultural classes and in the 
ranks of the clergy. After the cool treatment afforded Adolf Berle, President Ken- 
nedy's adviser on Latin American affairs, during his visit in February (HAR, XIV: 
171-72), there was a wave of friendship for the United States, engendered by the 
chorus of protests in the Brazilian press. Tad Szulc stated in the New York Times 
that the Rio de Janeiro newspapers were willing to concede that Quadros might be 
justified in opposing U.S. views on Cuba or in formulating an independent foreign 
policy; however, there was little excuse for the cool treatment given Berle or for 
assuming a position of aloofness toward the United States. There were, however, 
favorable comments on Quadros' attitude. Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, former Am- 
bassador to the United States, son-in-law of the late President Getdlio Vargas, 
and president of the Partido Social Democratico (PSD), protested Berle's visit in 
a press interview, stating that Berle's name had been linked with an unpopular in- 
cident of interference in Brazilian affairs at the time of Vargas' overthrow in 1945 
when Berle was Ambassador to Brazil. The present incident was concluded, how- 
ever, by an exchange of letters between Berle and Brazilian Foreign Minister Afonso 
Arinos de Melo Franco, after which an official announcement was made that the cor- 
dial relations between Brazil and the United States had not been affected. 








Quadros again disturbed public opinion by stating to a delegation of business 
executives, "Applause or censure is of no importance to me. At 441 have attained 
the Presidency of the Republic. Now my only ambition is to serve and serve well. 
Powerful men have already approached me to express their dissatisfaction with my 
government. I told them that there were only two ways to impede my progress: 
depose me or assassinate me, and neither will be easy."' The President's state- 
ment was at first interpreted as a desire to exercise dictatorial powers, and as 
such it aroused cries of protest. The public's fears were dispelled, however, 
when a representative of the Finance Minister presented explanations and when 
Justice Minister Oscar Pedroso Horta explained Quadros' political orientation at 
an official dinner in SAo Paulo. Quadros also told the visiting bueinessmen that 
the sacrifices inherent in his austerity program would be fairly distributed. 
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In a nationwide radio and television address on March 13, Quadros outlined 
his austerity program designed to stabilize Brazil's economy (HAR, XIV: 168). He 
also said that economic recovery could not come without outside help but added 
that Brazil must not request this aid as a beggar but rather on the basis of merit. 


In his state of the union message to the new session of Congress in Brasilia 
two days later, Quadros pledged Brazil to a policy of "relations of sincere collab- 
oration with the United States in defense of the democratic and social progress of 
the Americas."' He continued, "The ideological position of Brazil is Western, and 
it will not change. But Brazil's role as a native member of the free world also 
implies its duty to assume a more affirmative and independent international posi- 
tion without ignoring standing obligations.'' Quadros went on to say that Brazil 
aimed at expanding relations with all the countries of the world, including the 
Communist countries with which it desired to trade. He said that he had taken 
steps to establish relations with Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. In reference 
to Communist China, Quadros repeated that he would support debate on its admis- 
sion to the United Nations but did not reveal how Brazil would vote. Observers 
interpreted Quadros' message as an attempt to allay speculation that he intended 


stated that the overall message was an honest and clear analysis of the essential 
points of Brazil's problems. 


The orientation of Quadros' foreign policy irritated the U.S. press and caused 
much worry in Washington. Analyzing Quadros' motives, the weekly news maga- 
zine Visdo speculated that he desired to create an atmosphere of concern in Wash- 
ington over U.S.-Brazilian relations because of the conviction that Washington tends 
to act only in response to international emergencies. His actions had clearly caught 
the Kennedy administration off guard, the magazine continued, and the policy had 
succeeded, in less than a month, in leaving the United States anxious to help Brazil 
in any way. Visdo further felt that Quadros was trying to gain time in order to 
demonstrate to the International Monetary Fund (IMF) that his austerity program 
would meet its requirements. 


In spite of the displeasure registered at home and abroad, Quadros' policy 
of independence from U.S. influence and his desire to open trade with the Commu- 
nist countries were gaining support from the nationalists and leftists. Representa- 
tive of this trend was the attitude of Sérgio Magalhaes, Partido Trabalhista Bra- 
sileiro (PTB--labor party) deputy and vice-president of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Magalhdes, supported by the Communists, had run unsuccessfully against Carlos 
Lacerda for governor of Guanabara State in October 1960. He explained in an in- 
terview that Quadros' views and policies were the same as those he himself had 
expressed in his campaign for Congress. Thus, although he did not support the 
administration, he could not oppose its policies, since they were the same as his 
own. Magalhides did not commit himself to support or oppose SUMOC Instruction 
204, however (see below). 


On the other hand, Quadros' foreign policy also had the effect of putting the 
Brazilian Communist Party on the defensive. Quadros received Communist lead- 
ers in Brasilia and told them that his program to fulfill the desires and needs of 
the masses systematically would threaten their influence. According to the Jornal 
do Comércio of Rio de Janeiro, Quadros told the group, "Keep calm, because I 
am not going to arrest or persecute you. But if you do not adopt an intelligent atti- 
tude, I will soon be in a position to liquidate you without any form of violence, to 
liquidate you politically.'' Quadros did not comment on the instatement of legality 
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for the Communist Party in Brazil. He did, however, advise the Communist lead- 
ers to attempt this action, although he promised them nothing. 


Visdio reported that Quadros invited the Catholic Church to take charge of a 
radio education program that would seek to wipe out illiteracy in far-flung areas 
of Brazil and at the same time to fight the spread of Communism in rural areas. 
Quadros also told Church officials that his thinking on social reforms was "Chris- 
tian, not Marxist." 


The President and Congress. Quadros angered Congress and scores of pol- 
iticians in March by apparently paying no attention to them. He did not try to 
promote majority support for his program among the manifold political parties in 
Congress but rather pursued his intention of governing with the support of public 
opinion. His position with reference to Congress was that it must support his pro- 
posals or take the responsibility for wrecking the country. Instead of consulting 
with the upper echelon of congressional leaders, O Estado de SAo Paulo com- 
mented that he was approaching elements in all the various sectors of Congress in 
order to build a solid base of support for his measures. He wanted to gather a- 
round him a representative group of deputies to serve as private advisers, as, for 
example, Magalhaies. Deputies Oliveira Brito of the PSD and Seixas Doria, vice- 
president of the Unido DemocrA4tica Nacional (UDN), were already cooperating with 
him in this respect. Political observers felt that the acceptance of Quadros' ideas 
by deputies of the PTB and PSD, the major opposition parties, would result in the 
neutralization of these parties and of national groups capable of mobilizing public 
opinion. Quadros' ability to develop sympathy and support among political oppo- 
nents was considered the biggest obstacle to the success of the opposition. There- 





fore, Visio commented, the parties were threatened with ideological splits. The 
impression was that the deputies would not follow party lines in voting on specific 
pieces of legislation but would obey more general political lines, such as liberal, 
conservative, and labor. 


According to an announcement made jointly by Vice President Joo Goulart, 
who is also president of the PTB, and PSD president Amaral Peixoto, the parlia- 
mentary bloc formed by these parties had been dissolved. During the past 15 years, 
this bloc had provided a majority in Congress for the governments of Getdlio Var- 
gas, General Eurico Gaspar Dutra, and Juscelino Kubitschek. Now that they were 
in opposition there was no basis for cooperation. The PSD was suffering from 
scandals, and the PTB did not want to be connected with those scandals. 


Former President Kubitschek, who was in Paris, had been in contact with 
his political allies and had influenced the re-election of Ranieri Mazzilli of the 
PSD as president of the Chamber of Deputies. Vice President Goulart continued 
to lose political ground as he failed in an attempt to organize an opposition move- 
ment. In a speech criticizing Quadros, he encountered opposition from members 
of his own labor party, who made no attempt to hide their approval of Quadros' 
policies. Goulart was now practically alone in Congress, since Magalhdes inter- 
preted the ideas of the PTB grupo compacto (HAR, XIV: 170) as in accord with 
Quadros' policies. At the same time, Fernando Ferrari, leader of the Movi- 
mento Renovador Trabalhista (MRT), was receiving support from all the senators 
and deputies of the PTB that desired to collaborate with the government. Visido 
pointed out the significance of the fact that Ferrari had the President's support in 
his move to take over the PTB. Pedro Aleixo of the UDN was designated govern- 
ment leader of the Chamber of Deputies with Seixas Doria as his principal assist- 
ant. Both Aleixo and Seixas Doria were Ferrari supporters. 
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New Mayor of SAo Paulo. Francisco Prestes Maia, running with the sup- 
port of Governor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto, was elected mayor of Sao Paulo. 
Deputy Emilio Carlos, the defeated candidate, had the support of the President. 
The election, fought on local issues and thus not a test of his national administra- 
tion, was only a partial setback for Quadros. The outgoing mayor was Adhemar 
de Barros. 





Governmental Investigation Results. The results of investigations of the 
previous administration which President Quadros had ordered began to appear in 
March. Thirty-one persons in NOVACAP, the governmental agency responsible 
for the construction of Brasilia, were accused of irregular practices. The in- 
vestigating committee discovered that materials purchased for the inauguration of 
Brasilia had been side-tracked for other uses. Osvaldo Maia Penido, chief of 
Kubitschek's personal staff, was accused of embezzlement. Moisés Lupion, ex- 
governor of Parana, was convicted of stealing Petrobr4s dividends intended for 
the state government. He fled to Argentina. Quadros was determined to appropri- 
ate Lupion's personal property to repay the funds. 





Combat of Contraband. The fight against contraband continued vigorously 
as Quadros ordered the Air Force and the Coast Guard to patrol the northeast 
coast to prevent smuggling (HAR, XIV: 170). A list of persons involved in black- 
market activities, including state representatives from Par& and Cear4, was pub- 
lished in Rio by Governor Lacerda's newspaper Tribuna da Imprensa. U.S. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk offered to assist Brazil in stopping ships from smug- 
gling coffee into the United States. The Organization of U.S. Coffee Importers 
made their services available to aid Brazil in its fight against coffee blackmar- 
keteering. About 13,000 sacks of blackmarket coffee left Brazil in February, 
representing $1.5 million in value. Another incident in coffee contraband recently 
discovered was the overloading of coffee sacks by as much as 5 kilos from the of- 
ficial weight of 60 kilos. Also, two employees of the Instituto Brasileiro do Café 
confessed participation in smuggling coffee. 








Water Shortage in Rio. A "state of public calamity" was officially declared 
in Rio by Governor Lacerda in face of the progressively serious water shortage. 
The shortage, one of the worst in the city's history of constant water shortages, 
was ironically caused by excessive rains and the resultant floods, which caused 
damage to pumping equipment. Bottled water was being sold at the equivalent of 
25¢ a gallon. 





U.S. Wheat Agreement. A radical change in the position of the U.S. nego- 
tiators was observed during preliminary talks with local authorities on the third 
wheat agreement. It was reported that the Food for Peace Mission in Brazil had 
agreed that the transaction should be based on a cruzeiro price as opposed to the 
old stipulation of a dollar price. Brazil would need an estimated total of 2.2 mil- 
lion tons of wheat in 1961. The Soviet Union was expected to supply 200,000 tons, 
and local production was estimated at 300,000 tons, leaving at least 1.7 million 
tons yet to be obtained abroad (HAR, XIV: 85). 





Economics and Finance. As the fundamental tool for the new austerity pro- 
gram, President Quadros announced a revamping of the foreign exchange control 
legislation. This legislation was accomplished by means of Instruction 204 of the 
Superintendéncia da Moeda e do Crédito (SUMOC). This order increased the ex- 
change rate on imports of petroleum, wheat, and newsprint from 100 to 200 cru- 
zeiros per dollar. Previously these imports had received a favorable rate of ex- 
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change because they were believed essential to the national economy. The legisla- 
tion also reduced from $50,000 to $20,000 the maximum value of imports which 
individual import firms might bring into the country each week. Furthermore, 
during the second half of 1961, all imports would be placed on the free market, 
completely eliminating multiple rates for imports. The SUMOC order did not 
change the 90 cruzeiros the government paid coffee and cocoa exporters for their 
dollars; however, it did order that the difference between that rate and the free 
market dollar rate be deposited with SUMOC to help the growers. The measure 
was expected to contribute $300 million to the treasury in 1961. 


U.S. businessmen in Brazil remarked that the reform was a step in the 
right direction. According to the IMF, the new instruction provided simplifica- 
tion of Brazil's exchange control system and introduced more realistic rates of 
exchange. In the opinion of O Estado de Sao Paulo, the reform marked a men- 
tal revolution with respect to economic problems. Abroad, the consensus was 
that this new instruction would help Brazil obtain additional credit. Paul Singer 
of the school of economics of the University of Sio Paulo opposed the new legisla- 
tion, stating that the release of import controls, particularly on machinery, would 
severely cripple the industrialization of the Northeast. The instruction caused the 
immediate suspension of wholesale trading in practically all imported items, and 
Boletim Cambial reported that business in SAo Paulo was almost paralyzed. The 
President calculated that the reform would raise food costs approximately 2%. 





Meanwhile in Washington, former Ambassador to the United States Walter 
Moreira Salles and Finance Minister Clemente Mariani initiated discussions with 
U.S. authorities on a program of financial assistance to help the Quadros admin- 
istration stabilize the economy. It was reported in Washington diplomatic circles 
that a meeting between Moreira Salles and President Kennedy had been "very satis- 
factory and encouraging."' A well-known economist, Roberto Oliveira, was currently 
on a Similar mission in Europe. 


Many foreign investors continued to show confidence in the future of Brazil, 
despite prevailing uncertainties. A Canadian firm, the Pioneer Machinery Supply 
Company, announced its intention of investing $7 million in equipment for a paper 
and cellulose factory in Sfo Paulo. Willys-Overland of Brazil said that it would 
reinvest 1,000 million cruzeiros (approximately $4 million) from profits for plant 
expansion and improvements. The American Standard Beryllium Corporation dis- 
closed the acquisition of a large beryllium mining property, Boa Vista, some 200 
miles north of Rio de Janeiro. Another U.S. firm, the Eastern Machinery Com- 
pany, was investing $700,000 worth of machinery in the Brazilian firm M4quinas 
Agricolas Romi. Two German firms, J. Pohlic and Ernst Heckel, were setting up 
a Brazilian plant with approximately 1 million marks to manufacture industrial 
transportation equipment. In a study of the General Electric Company's operations 
in Brazil, the National Planning Association said that the firm's growth could be 
expected to continue indefinitely and perhaps even accelerate its extraordinary 
economic advances of the past decade. 


Statistics disclosed that for the first time in history coffee production took 
second place to other agricultural production in the state of Sido Paulo. The total 
value of the state's 1960 coffee sales was 20,750 million cruzeiros, while the value 
of meat was 25,150 million cruzeiros. 
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"Progreso, sf; tiranfa, no.'' Speaking before a group of 150 Latin Ameri- 
can diplomats, President Kennedy outlined the policy his administration would 
follow in Latin America. For the most part, the plan reiterated the ideas ex- 
pressed by former President Eisenhower and contained in the Act of Bogota, which 
had emphasized long-term loans, social improvement, and Latin American efforts 
toward self-help (HAR, XIII: 654). Kennedy insisted that change in Latin America 
should begin with efforts in each nation to reform land monopolies and the unequal 
distribution of wealth. As an encouragement for such measures, he outlined what 
he called an "Alliance for Progress,'' which would unite Latin America and the 
United States in a ten-year program of intensive cooperation toward economic and 
social development. 





The program promised long-term loans to those Latin American countries 
that attempted internal reform. Kennedy asked Congress to appropriate the 
$500 million promised by Eisenhower in July 1960 (HAR, XIII: 489). He recom- 
mended that the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) administer $394 mil- 
lion of this sum for land resettlement and the improvement of land usage, housing, 
and water supplies. He further asked that the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ICA) receive $100 million for grants to education and public health serv- 
ices and that the Organization of American States (OAS) receive the remaining $6 
million to improve its operations. Also included in Kennedy's program were U.S. 
endorsement of Latin American economic integration and a proposal to examine 
commodity market problems. He asked that the plans of the Food for Peace pro- 
gram (HAR, XIV: 172) be expanded and that scientific and educational exchanges 


between the United States and Latin America be encouraged. Finally, he upheld 
the pledge to defend any American nation whose sovereignty was challenged and, 
in an obvious reference to Cuba, proposed that the phrase "progreso, sf; tiranfa, 
no'' become the motto for the Hemisphere in answer to Castro's well-worn slogan 
"Cuba, si; Yankee, no." 


Kennedy did not dwell on specifics in his formal statement. Instead he re- 
quested that the OAS Inter-American Economic and Social Council (IA- ECOSOC) 
begin "the massive planning effort" which would be the heart of the program. He 
expected this agency to oversee both the self-help efforts of each country and the 
allocation of U.S. funds. A government spokesman stated later that Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic would be excluded from the plans. 


Latin American officials compared the Alliance for Progress to the Marshall 
Plan, which had sent $13,000 million to Europe over a period of ten years after 
World War II. They estimated that the United States already directed $400 million 
each year to Latin America and speculated that, with an increase in government 
and private investment brought on by the Alliance, the amount could reach $1,300 
million annually, roughly the equivalent of Marshall Plan funds. The State Depart- 
ment immediately denied that any such estimate of future aid was possible. Unlike 
the Marshall Plan, the program for Latin America counted on private U.S. capital 
to provide about half of the investments; most of the government and private money 
would arrive in the form of hard and soft loans, not outright gifts. As had oc- 
curred with the Marshall Plan, Kennedy believed that the Latin American countries 
would reach a desired degree of development within ten years and would then sus- 
tain their own growth. 
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The reaction to Kennedy's proposals was mixed. The Presidents of various 
countries, including Venezuela, Colombia, Chile, Peru, Argentina, and Mexico, 
sent enthusiastic messages to Washington. Venezuelan President Betancourt wel- 
comed the new plans and wrote that ''the White House is beginning to speak a lan- 
guage that has not been heard since the days of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. '' Twenty 
of the Hemisphere's liberal leaders, including former Costa Rican President José 
Figueres and the head of Peru's APRA party, Victor RaGl Haya de la Torre, meet- 
ing in San José, issued a declaration urging cooperation with the Kennedy program. 


Comments in the press were less favorable than those in diplomatic circles. 
Brazilian newspapers typically noted the limited amount of funds promised, and 
Argentine papers did not comment at all upon the Kennedy proposals. Revoluci6n, 
the official newspaper of the Fidel Castro government in Cuba, belittled the plans, 
stating that they contained ''a bit of Teddy Roosevelt, some of William Taft, some 
fundamentals of Herbert Hoover, some ideas of Harry Truman, and a good deal of 
Dwight Eisenhower."' In England, a Manchester Guardian editorial noted the 
vagueness of Kennedy's terms and stated, "Are there not signs that he is acting 
out of strenuous intellectual conviction rather than out of some more intimate 
spontaneous understanding?'' Some commentators considered the term "alliance" 
unfortunate, since in Spanish it implies a military assistance pact, and others 
balked at the propaganda title of the Food for Peace project. The fact that the 
IA- ECOSOC, an OAS organ, and not the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA) would administer the program also promised to arouse 
future resentment, since the former body was more tightly controlled by the United 
States. All told, the Kennedy proposals contained nothing particularly new, and 
the nations of Latin America seemed to be adopting a wait-and-see attitude. 





Figures recently published by Comercio Exterior dramatized the need for 
extensive economic reform measures in Latin America. The rate of growth in 
per capita internal product had reached more than 2% in 1957, but lessened to 
1.3% in 1958 and 0.3% in 1959, coming to a complete halt in 1960. Per capita 
agricultural output in 1960 fell 2% from the 1959 level. Since the population in- 
crease was continuing at an annual rate of 2.6%, economic growth increasingly 
lagged behind demographic growth. Also, Noticias stated that private investments 
in 1960 were less than half the 1959 amount and only one-sixth of the 1957 peak in- 
vestment year. The trend of U.S. capital was to cross to Europe, where a 36% 
rise in U.S. investments was recorded in the first six months of 1960. 





The U.N. and the Congo. In the United Nations, the United States more than 
once found itself on the opposite side from some of its Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking friends. On the Angola issue (see PORTUGAL), the U.S. vote was hailed 
in Africa, accepted with some skepticism by the Western allies (even Washington 
had some afterthoughts), and violently opposed by Portugal. For the fourth time 
in a year, Cuba charged that a U.S. invasion of the island was "imminent" and ac- 
cused the United States of sheltering a vessel at its Guanténamo base that had under- 
taken an attack on the nationalized Texaco oil refinery near Santiago (see CUBA). 
On the question of financing the U.N. operations in the Congo, the United States 
faced the almost solid opposition of the Latin American states. Eighteen of them, 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic not participating, presented a plan for putting the 
financial burden on the five permanent Security Council members and Belgium. 
Carlos Sosa Rodriguez of Venezuela told the General Assembly's Budget Commit- 
tee that the 18 nations had reached the conclusion that the Congo financing should 
not be considered a normal U.N. expense, but that the cost should be borne pri- 
marily by the larger states and those which ''directly benefit'' from the Congo op- 
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eration. Other countries should make only sumbolic contributions. He was backed 
up by Alfonso Garcfa Robles of Mexico and Antonio Alvarez Restrepo of Colombia, 
who cited the limited resources of the Latin countries and their struggle to find 
enough money for their own domestic programs. (One commentator was reminded 
of the days of the League of Nations when some Latin American countries decided 
that membership was not worth the expense.) 


According to the Latin American plan, 70% of the $120 million cost of the 
Congo operation in 1960 would be paid by the United States, Russia, Britain, France, 
and Nationalist China. (Their normal cumulative share of the U.N. budget is about 
65%.) A 25% share would be levied against those states "whose public or private 
investments in the Congo exceeded $1 million."" The president of the General As- 
sembly would be asked to appoint a committee of five experts to determine which 
countries would come under the investment provision. The remaining 5% would be 
spread among all the other members. The plan would assure a "direct relation- 
ship between the degree of material benefit derived from the operations [and] the 
level of contributions made toward the costs."' The proposal had little hope of ap- 
proval, since the USSR and France had already announced their refusal to pay any 
share of the cost of the Congo operation, and the United States was opposed to 
"punitive" assessments. 


Later during the month, Uruguayan delegate Aurelio Aguirre, editor of the 
Montevideo newspaper El Pais, advocated the withdrawal of U.N. troops from the 
Congo and the creation of a new agency, not composed entirely of Africans and 
Asians, to replace Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold's present conciliation 
commission for the Congo. Aguirre credited the Secretary General with "complete 


impartiality" in the Congo operation but said that he might not have been right in 
all his decisions. 


New Approach toward Development Urged. Before the newly-established 
U.N. Committee for Industrial Development, the Brazilian economist Miguel 
Os6rio de Almeida asked for a new approach to the problems of countries with lit- 
tle industry. He recommended a long-range study of underdevelopment, indicat- 
ing what might be done to solve existing problems rather than charting methods of 
economic development that were employed in the now industrialized nations. José 
Teodoro Moscoso Mora, the U.S. representative on the committee and U.S. Am- 
bassador-designate to Venezuela, recommended the framework of his native Puerto 
Rico's "Operation Bootstrap" to developing nations that sought industrialization. 
(It has been pointed out that Puerto Rico may not be as good an example as it seems 
because of its special relationship to the United States and the economic advantages 
connected with it.) Moscoso Mora suggested three important factors for industrial 
development: a sound governmental structure with adequate planning; education; 
and measures of social justice to see that the fruits of the new efforts were justly 
distributed. 





Peace Conference in Mexico. A peace conference in Mexico City, attended 
by left-wing leaders from 20 Latin American nations, concentrated on a loud de- 
nunciation of "U.S. imperialism." Sponsored by the Communist-oriented World 
Peace Council, the meeting's grandiloquent title was the "Latin American Confer- 
ence for National Sovereignty, Economic Emancipation, and Peace."' Although the 
stated goal of the 250 delegates attending the meeting was to proclaim the defense 
of Cuba "as a condition of world peace, '' Cuba was scarcely mentioned in the 
speeches. Instead, the delegates sharply denounced OAS and U.S. economic and 
technical missions and demanded the adoption of neutralist foreign policies. They 
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also called for the nationalization of heavy industry and foreign monopolies, the 
liberation of Puerto Rico from the United States, and the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet bloc and Red China. The meeting, called by former 
President Lazaro CArdenas of Mexico, received practically no publicity in Mexican 
newspapers (see MEXICO). The World Peace Council had set up three regional 
secretariats in Oslo, Peiping, and East Berlin since 1951, but only an administra- 
tive body to coordinate plans for another meeting was established at the conference 
in Mexico. 


The National Anti-Communist Party of Mexico purposely advanced the date 
of its meeting so that it would convene in Mexico City at the same time as the pro- 
Communist group. Hemisphere industrialists also met simultaneously in the 
Mexican capital at the Third Inter-American Management Conference, in which 
some 200 businessmen from North and South America examined the social, eco- 
nomic, and commercial problems of Latin America in speeches and detailed re- 
ports. U.S. Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges was among those attending. 


Extension of Sugar Act. Just before the expiration of the U.S. Sugar Act, 
Congress managed to agree on the terms for an extension of the legislation until 
June 30, 1962. In February, President Kennedy had introduced legislation calling 
for a 21-month extension and an amendment enabling him to exclude the Dominican 
Republic from a share in the redistribution of the Cuban quota (HAR, XIV: 175). 
The measure had the support of Representative Harold D. Cooley (Dem., North 
Carolina), chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, but it was held up for a 
few days in that committee, partly because of opposition from the second- ranking 
Democrat, Representative W. R. Poage (Texas). On March 21, by a roll-call vote 
of 283 to 129, the House approved the bill and sent it to the Senate, where it ran 
into trouble in the Finance Committee. The main argument concerned the length 
of the extension. Sugar beet producers, disappointed because of the failure to in- 
clude a provision granting quotas to new beet producers, favored a shorter exten- 
sion. The Senate Committee, after voting down three- and nine-month prolonga- 
tions, recommended a 15-month extension, having been assured that this would 
be acceptable to the House. An amendment by Senator Clinton Anderson (Dem., 
New Mexico), which would have given some of the former Cuban quota to new sugar 
beet growers in the southwestern states, was rejected. After a sharp fight and 
White House intervention, the Senate likewise brought to naught an attempt by Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas (Dem., Illinois) to eliminate the 2-1/2¢ windfall price pre- 
mium for the Cuban share, which would have allowed payment for the reallocated 
quota at the world market price. 





As finally passed, the bill provided for a 15-month extension of the act and 
empowered the President to prohibit the Dominican Republic or other countries 
with which the United States did not have diplomatic relations from sharing in the 
former Cuban quota, which amounted to 3.3 million tons. This meant a loss to the 
Dominican Republic of about 800,000 tons of sugar. Replacement sugar would come 
first from countries which already had quotas, but thereafter countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and those buying U.S. farm commodities would be given "special 
consideration. ''* Congress next faced the task of drawing up permanent legislation. 





*The break-down for 1959 imports of U.S. agricultural products by nonquota 
cane sugar producing countries was as follows (in millions of dollars): India, $209; 
Brazil, $46; Australia, $25; Colombia, $24; Guatemala, $10; Jamaica, $9; Trinidad, 
$7; Ecuador, $5; El Salvador, $5; Argentina, $3; British Guiana, $2; British Hondu- 
ras, $1; Paraguay, $0.3. India, Argentina, and Paraguay were not yet members of 
the International Sugar Agreement, which is required for participation in the U.S. 
sugar market. 
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The Journal of Commerce pointed out in an editorial that the door should be kept 
open for Cuba as long as there was any hope that a democratic regime might re- 
place the present one. "Until the political fogs in the Caribbean area are dispelled, 
flexibility must be maintained to meet any political or economic upsets that might 
develop overnight," the article said. 





Earlier in March, in a speech in Havana before the First Regional Conference 
of Plantation Workers of Latin America, Cuban Premier Fidel Castro said that if 
some day the United States again were willing to buy sugar from Cuba, some type 
of indemnification for the nationalized property could be discussed. However, this 
statement was generally regarded as intended for "home consumption."’ The Cuban 
nationalization law provided that when the United States purchased more than 3 mil- 
lion tons of sugar from Cuba at a minimum price of 5.4¢ per pound, one-fourth of 
the value of any excess over that amount could be set aside to pay for the national- 
ized property. 


IDB Activities. During its first six months in operation, the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB) extended three loans totaling almost $24 million; $3.9 mil- 
lion went to the Sanitation Department of Arequipa, Peru (HAR, XIV: 155), $10 mil- 
lion to the Bolivian Development Corporation (HAR, XIV: 158), and $10 million to 
Brazil for the economic development of the Northeast. At the same time, the bank 
increased its lendable resources to about $48 million, not including the $394 million 
President Kennedy asked the U.S. Congress to award it as part of the Alliance for 
Progress program. Under future consideration were loans amounting to $16 mil- 
lion for Paraguay, Nicaragua, Chile, and Colombia. Despite this flurry of activity, 
IDB president Felipe Herrera admitted that flaws still existed in the bank's opera- 
tion. He stated that the technical assistance program, which was intended to aid 
in planning and administering the projects, was not yet functioning, and member 
governments were not sufficiently informed about the IDB's operations. The bank's 
board of governors would discuss these matters at its second annual meeting in Rio 
de Janeiro in April. 





At the first session of the Coordinating Committee on Economic Development 
(HAR, XIII: 935), IDB officials met in Washington with representatives of the OAS 
and ECLA to integrate the work of the three bodies. It was decided that, while 
working together, ECLA would direct programs for Latin American economic in- 
tegration, and the OAS would handle annual social and economic surveys. It was 
emphasized that the studies should be objective and factual and that further analy- 
ses should be left for each organization to formulate separately. Although not con- 
tributing to the various studies, the IDB would utilize them in extending its credit 
operations. The three agencies, working in conjunction with the Harvard Law 
School, agreed to conduct a joint study on ways to improve Latin American tax 
systems, and they agreed to launch a similar program to aid land reform. They 
would also cooperate in studies on education, communications, and technical prog- 
ress and productivity. 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


John W. F. Dulles. YESTERDAY IN MEXICO. Austin. University of Texas 
Press. 1961. Pp. 805. $8.50. 


John Dulles, son of the late John Foster Dulles, studied metallurgical engi- 
neering and business; he has been associated in Mexico and more recently in Bra- 
zil with American mining companies. However, he is clearly a scholar at heart, 
with a deep concern for modern Mexican history. The subtitle of this volume is 
"A Chronicle of the Revolution, 1919-1936." It is essentially a chronicle, i.e. a 
chronological narrative, illustrated with an abundance of photographs. There is 
a good section on sources and a substantial index. Mr. Dulles makes no attempt 
to philosophize about the Mexican Revolution, but he has provided us with a manual 
which should greatly lighten the labor of future historians. 


David H. Zook, Jr. THE CONDUCT OF THE CHACO WAR. New York. Bookman 
Associates. 1960. Pp. 280. $6.00. 


The author, who received his M.A. and Ph.D. from Ohio State University, 
is Assistant Professor of Military History at the United States Air Force Academy 
in Colorado. He has made a special study of the Chaco War, which was fought be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay from 1932 to 1935. His dissertation on ''The Evolution 
of the Chaco Dispute" (1959) is available on microfilm from the University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan. This printed volume, which has a preface by Pablo 


Max Ynsfran and a foreword by Charles W. Arnade (the former a Paraguayan pro- 
fessor at the University of Texas and the latter a Bolivian specialist at the Univer- 
sity of Florida), gives a military analysis of the campaign between the two land- 
locked countries of South America. While Captain Zook passes over lightly the 
underlying causes of the Chaco War, he provides us with a factual account which 
will be of great value in studying the complicated relations between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. 


Gilbert J. Butland. LATIN AMERICA. A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. New York. 
Longmans, Green. 1960. Pp. 373. $5.50. 


Professor Butland taught geography for fifteen years in North and South 
America, then became Senior Lecturer in Geography in Birmingham and now is 
Professor of Geography at the University of New England in Armidale, Australia. 
Since there is no very good reason for having a Latin American specialist in Aus- 
tralia, whose ties with Latin America are almost nonexistent, and since England 
desperately needs Latin Americanists of the caliber of Professor Butland, one 
must conclude that there is something wrong in the British academic system which 
allows itself to suffer this loss. Professor Butland is known as the author of two 
monographs on Chile: Chile, an Outline of Its Geography, Economy and Politics 
and The Human Geography of Chile. 








His geography of Latin America is part of a new series of nine regional ge- 
ographies to be published by Longmans, Green; if the other volumes are of equal 
quality, the series will provide a basic reference work for all the areas of the 
world and be a "must" for every college library. Butland pays tribute to Preston 
E. James' Latin America, which is a treasure trove of technical information. 
However, for the ordinary student Butland's book will make easier reading, since 
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James is full of geological terms and concepts, while Butland leans toward human 
and economic geography. Butland rejects the rather facile tendency to write books 
which side-step the fact that "Latin America" is really an agglomeration of differ- 
ent republics--''the author feels that the national individuality of the twenty repub- 
lics is growing rather than declining in importance" (p. v). He therefore analyzes 
the area country by country, following the same order as does the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report. One could quibble with Butland on certain details, as when he defines 
the Recéncavo as the hinterland of Salvador (Bahia), but in general this is an in- 
formative, accurate, and interesting book. The physical presentation is excellent. 
This reviewer is happy to recommend Professor Butland's text; he intends to make 
it required reading for his students. 





Harold Courlander. THE DRUM AND THE HOE. LIFE AND LORE OF THE 
HAITIAN PEOPLE. Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of California Press. 
1960. Pp. 371. $10.00. 


When the University of California Press publishes a beautiful and informa- 
tive work about vodoun [sic] and other aspects of Haitian folklore, the Latin 
Americanist feels it his duty to applaud. This reviewer must confess, however, 
that his response is rather one of despair at anthropologists and their approach 
to Latin American studies. The Hispanic American Report staff is keenly con- 
cerned about Haiti which, without the strong hand of the United States, might be- 
come another Cuba. We desperately need solid information and analysis of the 
society and politics of Haiti, and this book does not answer one of our questions. 
There are many adequate books on voodoo, and the last thing we need at this crit- 
ical juncture is an encyclopedia about the bric-a-brac of voodoo. The trouble is 
that anthropologists are generally antiquarians, and one could draw up a serious 
indictment showing how they have failed to spot the significant issues in Latin 
America. The United States, if it is to act intelligently in its relations with Latin 
America, needs less anthropology and more sociology and political science. The 
only consolation is that Courlander's book is so definitive that we can hope that the 
study of voodoo can be regarded as finished. We thank the University of California 


Press for performing this service, as well as for giving us a handsome and schol- 
arly book. 





Alfred Tischendorf. GREAT BRITAIN AND MEXICO IN THE ERA OF PORFIRIO 
DIAZ. Durham, N.C. Duke University Press. 1961. Pp. 197. $5.00. 


Professor Tischendorf of Duke University received his M.A. and Ph.D. in 
Latin American history at the University of Chicago, and he is clearly a chip of 
the old block, Professor J. Fred Rippy. This monograph is a piece of economic 
history in the master's style, and it dovetails with Professor Rippy's studies of 
the economic relations between Great Britain and Latin America. The period of 
Diaz represented the high-water mark as far as these relations concerned Mexico. 
When Diaz entered Mexico City in 1876, relations between the two countries were 
in a sorry plight. As the fences were mended, Dfaz opened Mexico up to British 
enterprise, and British engineers made a contribution to the development of Mex- 
ico which, although almost forgotten, provided a fillip which has led to the present 
industrialization of the country. This monograph is a mine of information; the 
presentation is factual rather than theoretical. 
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Melvin M. Tumin with Arnold Feldman. SOCIAL CLASS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN PUERTO RICO. Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. 549. $10.00. 


The Social Science Research Center of the University of Puerto Rico is di- 
rected by Dr. Millard Hansen, of whom Professor Tumin of the Sociology Depart- 
ment of Princeton University speaks with great respect. In the preface to this 
book he tells the story of the project, which was sponsored by Dr. Hansen's insti- 
tute. Professor Tumin spent six months in Puerto Rico in 1954, whereupon the 
work in the island was continued by Professor Feldman, now at the University of 
Delaware. The book is essentially an analysis with the aid of IBM machines of 
the data collected concerning 1,000 heads of household. While the social science 
apparatus displayed in this volume is impressive, the results do not seem com- 
patible with the effort. Statistics are of value only if they reveal something sig- 
nificant, and they should be relieved with distinguished writing. Unfortunately, 
the behavioral scientists in this country seem to be following Talcott Parsons 
down a byzantine road marked by diminishing returns. The final chapter of this 
book, entitled "Theoretical Implications," is almost unreadable, like so many 
products of our behavioral scientists. Should they not follow the example of the 
historians, who have decided that the time has come to restore the art of good 
writing? Unless sociologists learn to say significant things lucidly, no one will 
heed them. Frankly, we found more enlightenment in Professor Tumin's earlier 
book about Guatemala, Caste in a Peasant Society. 





Juan Goytisolo. FIESTAS. Translated from the Spanish by Herbert Weinstock. 
New York. Knopf. 1960. Pp. 248. $3.95. 


As humanity becomes informed about and sensitive to the drama which sur- 
rounds it and in which it must take a responsible part, the need for fiction will 
decline as the manifestation of an era in which the news media were inadequate. 
Just as Westerns give us a false picture of the old West, so the novel gives us an 
untrue and misleading account of contemporary society. However, in the absence 
of freedom of information in Spain, we depend for some account of contemporary 
Spanish life on novels such as this one by Juan Goytisolo, whose novel The Young 
Assassins was published in English translation by Knopf in 1959. If the sordid 
cynicism of Goytisolo, which probably hides a frustrated idealism, is character- 
istic of the younger generation of Spaniards (Goytisolo was born in 1931), then 
the pomp and circumstances of Franco Spain (which has banned Fiestas) will be 
short-lived. As in the case of those dreadful plays by Garcia Lorca, the truth 
probably lies between the official make-believe about life in Spain and the night- 
mares of the angry young men. 


Irmgard Groth Kimball. MAYAN TERRACOTTAS. New York. Praeger. 1961. 
Pp. x, 44 (with plates opposite). $7.50. 


In the absence of written documents about pre-Columbian civilization, statu- 
ettes acquire unusual importance as a source of information about Mayan life. 
While these terracottas occur throughout the Mayan empire, the biggest depositary 
found hitherto has been the archaeological cemetery of Jaina, a small island sepa- 
rated from the coast of Campeche by a narrow branch of the Gulf of Mexico. Ma- 
yan Terracottas contains a collection of 44 plates, each eight by ten inches, with 
a brief description on the opposite page in German, English, French, and Spanish. 
The German text is given first, since this beautiful book was first published by the 
Verlag Ernst Wasmuth in Tiibingen. There is a brief introduction in English giving 
a general account of the Mayan civilization which produced these terracottas. 
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Arnold Wiznitzer. JEWS IN COLONIAL BRAZIL. New York. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. 227. $7.00. 


The author of this interesting study received his doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and is now Research Professor of Latin American Jewish History at 
the University of Judaism in Los Angeles, an institution about which this northern 
Californian has no information. It would seem that Dr. Wiznitzer went as a refu- 
gee to Brazil; he holds the title of president of the Brazilian Jewish Institute of 
Historical Research in Rio de Janeiro. The present study is a continuation of his 
earlier work The Records of the Earliest Jewish Community in the New World. 








The fate of the Jews in Portugal was very different from that of those in 
Spain. The latter were deported unless they became converted, whereas Portugal 
tried to effect forcible conversion in order not to lose a valuable segment of its pop- 
ulation. As a result, many converts became hidden Jews, and large numbers of 
them migrated to Brazil, where they hoped to be farther away from the Inquisition. 
Since even in Brazil they found little peace, some migrated to New York and to the 
non-Spanish settlements in the Caribbean (strangely enough there seems to be no 
mention of Curagao in this volume). The scholarly problem is to locate the hidden 
Jews in Brazil. Dr. Wiznitzer has found a surprising number, although in some 
cases he accepts slim evidence; for example, he accepts the unsubstantiated story 
that Jews introduced the sugar-cane industry to Brazil. While he is obviously not 
an impartial witness, his book is scholarly and interesting. It makes fascinating 
reading for all concerned with Peninsular, Brazilian, Dutch, or American history. 


Luiz Viana Filho. A VIDA DE RUI BARBOSA. Sd4o Paulo. Companhia Editora 
Nacional. 1960. Pp. 454. 


Luiz Viana Filho has written standard biographies of the two great Brazilian 
statesmen of the first part of this century: Rui Barbosa and Joaquim Nabuco. 
Whereas so many books about these men are written in a spirit of uncritical adula- 
tion, Luiz Viana Filho is not tied by any uncritical commitment to one or the other. 
This is the sixth edition of his life of Rui Barbosa. 


Thor Heyerdahl. KON-TIKI. Chicago. Rand McNally. 1960. Pp. 165. $4.95. 


There is no need to review this well-known book, although we should perhaps 
point out that the academic world has rejected without proper consideration Thor 
Heyerdahl's well-documented theory that certain Polynesian islands were reached 
by Inca sailors traveling westward in rafts from Peru. This new edition, with an 
abundance of colored illustrations, was prepared for young readers, but even an- 
cient scholars will enjoy it if they are not completely fossilized. 


Dudley Pope. DECISION AT TRAFALGAR. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1960. 
Pp. 381. $5.95. 


Dudley Pope is the author of some excellent accounts of naval campaigns of 











ler's Navy. Now he has gone back in naval history to the famous 1805 battle at 
which Nelson crushed the combined Franco-Spanish fleet. Garrett Mattingly, the 
author of The Armada, says that this is the best account of the battle of Trafal- 
gar which he has read. Unfortunately, for those who are not military historians, 
albeit admirers of Nelson and grateful for the defeat he inflicted on Boney, a pe- 
rusal of the infinite details of this great victory convinces them that they are 
nothing better than peaceful landlubbers. 
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C. Harvey Gardiner. THE CONSTANT CAPTAIN. GONZALO DE SANDOVAL. 
Carbondale, Ill. Southern Illinois University Press. 1961. Pp. 221. $4.50. 


Historians are trying hard to make history interesting again, and Professor 
Gardiner of Southern Illinois University has a fine opportunity in his chosen field 
of the Spanish conquest of Mexico. His earlier books, such as Naval Power in 
the Conquest of Mexico, were workmanlike, scholarly jobs. This time he has 
written a biography which seems like streamlined Prescott. (Professor Gardiner 
is also the author of Prescott and His Publishers.) In graphic fashion he nar- 
rates the life of Gonzalo de Sandoval, who was Cortés' right-hand man and in 
some ways more important than the better-known Alvarado. While this story 
reads like a novel, it is based on solid research in the Archivo General de Indias 
and elsewhere as the notes testify. The social sciences in the United States are 
plagued with so much bad writing that it is a relief to return to a scholarly work 
which the author obviously enjoyed writing and the reader enjoys reading. 








Arthur P. Whitaker. SPAIN AND DEFENSE OF THE WEST. New York. Harper. 
1961. Pp. 408. $6.00. 


This is a publication of the Council on Foreign Relations, apparently its 
first on Spain. There seems to be a "the" missing in the title, which would sound 
better as "Spain and the Defense of the West.'' The balanced presentation in this 
significant volume is reflected in the subtitle "Ally and Liability." Professor 
Whitaker, a distinguished historian on the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, 
is the author of many important works on various aspects of Spanish American af- 
fairs. This is his first major excursion into the Spanish field. At a time when it 
is the fashion in the United States to seek every possible proof that Fidel Castro is 
a dictator and Franco a good friend of the United States, it is healthy to have from 
a specialist a clear and fair statement of the pros and cons of the United States' 
perhaps too cordial entente with Franco. There are one or two misprints in the 
book, and this reviewer still does not understand why the only "town" in the Bale- 
aric Islands given on the end-maps is Puig Mayor (a mountain with a radar station), 
which is not even mentioned in the index. Be that as it may, Professor Whitaker's 
book is a most important contribution to our knowledge of contemporary Spain, and 
it should be in every college library. 


Karl Eskelund. THE CACTUS OF LOVE. TRAVELS IN MEXICO. New York. 
Taplinger. 1961. Pp. 157. $4.95. 


Karl Eskelund is a wandering Dane who is married to a Chinese. His travel 
books have achieved considerable popularity in Europe; he has written travelogues 
about almost every country from Ghana to Red China. This story of his travels 
through Mexico derives its name from a narcotic cactus leaf which Eskelund ate. 
In a similar spirit of adventure, he smoked marijuana. His book makes facile 
reading, but it will bring nothing new to those who know Mexico. 


* * * * *x * * * * * 


MANY PEOPLE ARE DESPERATE. Librarians, that is. Their copies of the 
Hispanic American Report are lost or stolen, and they want a replacement. Or 
else they decide they need a set of back issues. In neither case can we oblige them. 
The printing run of the Report is raised a little each month, yet even so it goes out 
of print. Anyone who wilfully discards a copy of the Report should be denounced 
to the Committee on un-Hispanic American Activities. To avoid this awful fate, 
please return to us any copies of the Report you do not want. 
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INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The program of Stanford University’s Institute of Hispanic 
American and Luso-Brazilian Studies is an area or regional 
program in that it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established sub- 
ject philosophy, the program synthesizes several disciplines. It 
may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such 
as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the 
study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of 
that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. 
Conversely, it should be stated clearly and emphatically that, 
in the contemporary world, to teach Spanish as it has been tra- 
ditionally taught, a in terms of literature, occasionally 
great, but usually second-rate, is comparable to confining the 
teaching of mathematics to algebra on the grounds that calculus 
is new-fangled and rather difficult. Mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage involves more than the ability to decipher a written 
text. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of 
modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a 
good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain 
and Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese 
the seminar which prepares the Hispanic American Report and 
engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The His- 
panic American Studies program strives to bridge the danger- 
ous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idio- 
syncrasies of the civilization studied and on the peculiar inter- 
ests which have developed at any given institution. The pre- 
dominant obsession of Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in 
more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, 
involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest 
are often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and 
social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic 
development of the area 1s the theme of the Hispanic American 
Report, the monthly publication of the program. The training 
on the Report is the core of the advanced program in His- 
panic American Studies; the minute analysis it provides is as 
fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. 
Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized 
publications. Those who complete satisfactorily at least two 
years’ work on the Report receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since 
it is impossible to understand a civilization without knowing 
the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true 
of an area such as Latin America, which is so often described as 
having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, 


The Institute holds monthly radio round-table discussions 
of Latin American affairs over the following stations: KPFA 
(Berkeley, for Northern California), KPFK (Los Angeles), 


political science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium 
which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the ad- 
vanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history 
requirements in the undergraduate program provide a back- 
ground for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware 
of the importance of the academic study of the realities of the 
contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral 
Sciences has several senior professors who have had long ex- 
perience in Latin America, and, in view of the importance of 
mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin 
America, our relations with that School have been close and 
cordial. 

Those working at the Institute may use the collection of ma- 
terials about contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
which has been assembled for some years as a necessary con- 
comitant of the monthly preparation of the Hispanic American 
Report. These materials are hard to collect, and the Stanford 
archives serve as a central depository. 

A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program 
and giving the requirements for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Bolivar House, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since fellowship applications 
must be complete by February 8, applicants should obtain the 
necessary forms in the preceding calendar year. 

The Institute carries on Stanford’s long tradition of Luso- 
Brazilian studies initiated by the University’s second president, 
John Casper Branner. The Institute offers an M.A. and a Ph.D. 
with a concentration in Luso-Brazilian studies, the stress being, 
as is true of all the Institute’s work, on the analysis of the con- 
temporary scene. Students who have completed elementary 
Portuguese may apply for an NDEA fellowship to do graduate 
work in Hispanic American Studies with a specialization in 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

The Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies is located in Bolivar House, 532 Alvarado Row, Stan- 
ford. It provides excellent working arrangements for students 
in the Institute’s program. On the ground floor are the adminis- 
trative offices, the conference room, and the Luso-Brazilian 
Center, while on the second floor there are rooms devoted to 
Spain and to each of the major regions of Spanish America. 

Colleges and high schools preparing students to enter the 
program may wish to acquire the set of tapes in which speak- 
ers from different parts of the Spanish-speaking world read 
Amé rico Castro’s lberoamérica. The text, which retails for 
$4.50 may be obtained either from the publisher (Holt) or from 
the Stanford Bookstore. The set of tapes covering the complete 
text may be obtained for $30 from Stanford Library, Attn. 
Mr. Fred J. Priddle, Stanford, California. 


WBAI (New York), and WGBH (Boston). For time of broad- 
casts consult the programs of these stations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A, Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil.... $1.00 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, 
Conference Report 





Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 

Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 

Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and 
Cultural Development of Mexico 

Hispanic American Society Membership List 

Other publications are announced in the text of the Report. 





Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently 
goes out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. However, since 
it frequently happens that institutions lose copies and readers remove them from libraries, free replacements will be provided 
only if it is clear that the copy was improperly mailed. 
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